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and in a warm place 
before the first hard 
freeze has a chance to 
chill the life out of the 
grains. 

Furthermore, this 
kind of selection 
means getting enough 
of seed—an abun- 
dance for your own 
needs and then a lot 
to spare. You see, you 
really ought to test 
that seed next winter. 
Some of the ears are 
certain to show low 
germination; those 
ears must be. dis- 
earded. Hence to se- 
cure enough for all 
emergencies, double or 
treble the required 


tained this fall. If all 
the ears prove good, 
no harm done, _ be- 
cause the surplus is 
just as usable as ever 
and it may be dis- 
posed of as seed to 
others at a good price, 
certainly enough to 


meet current prices 
and to discharge the 
cost of extra labor in- 
volved in selecting and 
gathering early from 
the field. 


Selecting Seed in Field 

For years many of 
our best corn growers 
have followed the plan 
of going into the field, 
when the crop is ripe, 


spring with their seed. That is history 
good, and not having tested 
any germination 
were able to se- 

and they -were able to plant as 


found little if 
field. Others, warned in time, 
cure tested seed, but at a high cost, 
usual. Reports are current that many farmers replanted entire fields, 
not once, but twice; and that others, unable to get seed at all, were 
compelled to resort to replanting with other crops to meet the emer- 
gency of no corn, but of well prepared fields. 
of recent months. What shall the lesson teach? 


Fall selection of seed 


corn is best 


This in brief is the story 
That’s the impor- 


Obviously, the shortage of seed corn last spring should emphasize 
the importance of being prepared for the next crop. 
ting ready now, getting prepared this very fall for next year’s seed. 
And how to do it means going right out into the fields of standing 
corn, selecting the corn from standing stalks as soon as the corn is 
matured. This means also to get this selected seed corn under shelter, 


That means get- 


pig of the litter. 


Seed Ears From Standing Corn 


ORN groWers had a bad time of it last 


carrying with them seed-picking bags, into which 
the choicest ears are put. There is a peculiar 
Kind of art possible to employ in choosing the 
seed ears. You must avoid the isolated plants, 
those having the advantage of their planting, such 
as more space than they are actually entitled to, 
or the advantage of unusual fertility. é 

Naturally, such stalks would be big and vigorous and the ears large 
and unusual, Such stalks and ears might be compared witb the runt 


Given to the boy to raise, 


he feeds it abundantly of 


grain and milk, more than the norma? individuals of the litter, and 
the runt in time outgrows and outweighs the others. Knowing the 
history of the case, you would surely discard the big, one-time runt 
for either herd boar or brood sow. So likewise with the stalks of 


corn in the field that are 
or an unusual supply of water. 
judgment in seed ears. 


pointing seed. 
On the other 


hand, in choosing seed ears, 





supply should be ob-. 














Farm Boys Selecting Seed Ears in Field of Standing Corn 


favored with more open space, better fertility 
Don't let these stalks impose on your 
The chances are they will make very disap- 


choose ears from stalks 
growing under normal 
conditions. You want 
for seed, those ears 
that stood up best, or 
grew best, when in ac- 
tual campetition with 
other stalks growing 
under actually’ the 
same _ circumstances. 
You want the winners 
where no favoritism is 
shown or is given in 
the competition. 


Height of Stalk 

Corn growers are 
more and more favor- 
ing the medium sized 
stalks, when corn is 
grown for grain. Using 
step ladders to get up 
to the ear is all right 
for silage, but the 
shorter stalks make 
the most corn in the 
end. You can plant 
thicker in the first 
place and the stalks 
are not so easily 
blown down in the 
second place. Then also 
the tall stalks are 
more slender than the 
short or medium ones 
—and the tall, slender 
ones yield less shelled 
corn to the acre. And 
yield is what you are 
after. 

Following the selee- 
tion of plenty of seed 
ears, the next step is 
to put them away in a 
dry place where there 
is free [To Page 158.] 
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The Milk Spread 
Producers were itleeced and consumers 
robbed! That’s the way a prominent dairyman 
puts the orders of the federal milk commission 
that has been doing such profitable work for 
the milk distributers the past year. Milk can- 
ners are Aare sage That’s what the federal 
trade imission said to the United States 
senate ~ its recent report about the profits of 
this line of trade. And all the time dairy 
farmers were told to produce milk for 
patriotism! And one arm of the government 
telling people to save fats, which means butter 
fat! 
These unwise orders, together with the wide 
vending milk, 
industry 


spread allowed distributers for 
had almost disorganized the dairy 


Thanks, however, to America-loving dairymen, 
t calamity was averted. But below-cost-of- 
production prices for milk must not be author- 
ized again. The question still remains—why 
the wide spread for distributing milk? And 


the other one—why does it cost so much to 
distribute milk in New York city? This is the 
field for federal milk commissions and food 
administrations. Why depress the dairymen and 
let these profiteers go on making higher profits? 
Hasn’t the time come for plain talk? 


Yes, and Let’s Do It! 
The United States food administration says: 


Last year we had a poor harvest of wheat: this 
year we have a good one. But despite the poor har- 
t and the too little wheat, America by her saving 
t ush to keep them alive. Shall we 


not do more when we have more? The Allies are 
eating less meat, less fat and less sugar than we 
are. Shall we not send more of all these foods, as 


well 3 more wheat Shall we not divide all the 
food among all the people fighting under the com- 
mon flag of freedom and right 


Yes, Mr. Hoover. The right spirit is there, and 
all of us will gladly follow your leadership in do- 
ing what you suggest. But why not get busy with 
dairy products? You say you want more fat. 
There is no fat so good as butter fat; and milk 
and cheese are even better than meat! Through- 
out the past year the storehouses have been filled 
with milk and cheese and butter. The surplus 
has depressed dairy prices and the dairy 
industry. If deeds rather than words are in 
order, why not get busy and move these vast 
stores of dairy products at once? 

Dairymen will meet ahy totals for which the 
call is made. ‘But let’s quit talking about saving 
fats and about the demand abroad for fats, until 


we move the vast supplies that are now and have 
been available for a year. If food is wanted, 
send milk, butter and cheese—the three best 
foods in all the world. We have plenty of these; 
therefore ship them where needed. 

Another thing, Mr. Hoover. If we have the 
dairy products in abundance, and we have, to 
meet foreign needs, why not get them across, and 
let up a bit with talk about the needs over there 
in these directions. Let’s have some Schwab 
and Ryan and McAdoo action in moving dairy 
products. All of this complaining is getting on 
our nerves. Start dairy products across! 


Get your Seed Wheat 

Let nothing get in the way of your obtaining 
a good supply of the right kind of seed wheat 
and putting it in a safe place. This is the big- 
gest thing that needs doing right now. Do not 
fail in it. Farmers are going to raise a bigger 
acreage of wheat next year than anybody 
thought was possible a year or two ago. It’sa 
solemn thought, that well over a million of our 
boys are over across the ocean, and unless every 
acre of our ground does its utmost they may be 
in danger of lacking food. We can feed them 
all right enough, and will do it. But good in- 
tentions won’t raise a crop. Be sure you have 
the seed. It is easier to get now than it will 
be again. 

Labor shortage, boys gone, everything expen- 
sive, yes, but what does that matter? The sort 
of folks who have made New York what it is 
thrive on difficulties. Remember the [rishman 
who was asked what race of people his family 
“We don’t spring from any- 

“We spring at them.” 


sprung trom. 
body!” he said. 


A man remarked to us the other day that 
farmers ought not to be mixing into politics 
these days. And he was so 
far wrong that we didn’t argue 
with him. If ever there was a 
time when farmers need to 
study politics and mix in at the proper time, it 
is now. If the farmer doesn’t jump in and 
take a hand in managing the national and local 
legislation which affects his business, some fel- 
low who doesn’t know beans from carrots will 
do it. And there’s no good to come from that. 
It is duty to mix in and help keep things run- 
ning right, not to stand off and say all politics 
is a rotten game, 


The Farmer 
and Politics 





Unworthy Criticism 

Almost daily, unworthy motives are ascribed 
to some oflicial—paid or who works for noth- 
ing—at the head of some farm organization. 
This applies to the Grange, the dairymen’s 
league, the farm bureau, to a fruit or other 
agricultural group. The eriticism most often is 
made by an outsider—by someone not even a 
member. The criticism suggests unworthiness, 
inefficiency, personal gain. Even the organiza- 
tion often is attacked—its plan, its method of 
operation, its work. The critics often are men 
who never concerned themselves a particle about 
buildin# up the organization. 

The pioneer workers gave their energy, their 
enthusiasm, the very red blood of their bodies 
to bring these organizations to a point where 
they could serve their inembers. The critics, in 
those early days, gave no assistance, really sat 
on the fence and opposed or poked fun, but never 
helped. But after things got going, down they 
jumped and began to say what ought to be done, 
how it ought to be done, and to tell how much 
better they could do it. And these critics, mind 
you, most often are not even members of the 
very organizations they criticise! 

Is it fair? Is it fair to the organizations, .or 
to you, its members? 

There are two kinds of criticism—worthy, and 
unworthy; constructive and destructive. When 
you hear loud-mouthed critics say mean things 
about unselfish workers in farm organizations, 
or about the officials of such organizations, the 
officers long in the work, all tried out after years 
of devotion—just paste the criticism itself in 
your hat as being unworthy and destructive. At 
the same time it is well to remember that an 
officer who occupies his present place after long 
service in the rank, and who has been promoted 
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step by step to higher place, not by vutsiders, 
but by the members themselves, is usually the 
man for the job. His character, integrity and 
qualifications have had the judgment of the rank 
and file and of the most active leaders, and when 
so weighed and if approved, you can safely bet 
your bottom dollar that he is entitled to your 
support and approval. 

Above all, let us remember that the unselfish 
work of farm leaders in our agricultural organj. 
zations, those who have done so much to further 
agricultural progress, is deserving of more pay 
and honor than cither the members or the farm 
public can ever pay. Unworthy, destructive 
criticism ought always to be despised. 


When Hughes was governor of New York the 
total expenditures for all state activities wag 
$24,392,273. Then came 
Sulzer and Glynn, and 
the annual budget went 
up to $36,090,921. Of the increase, 50% went to 
boards and departments wholly controlled by 
the politicians and burdened by sinecures. The 
frolic was on—but comp@®red with the present 
it was a Sunday School picnic. Last year the 
state spent $74,600,000; over three times what 


Other People’s Money 


was spent the year Hughes was governor! And 
budget appropriations this year are nearly §2 
millions. Is there no limit to reckless « ndi- 
tures? Are the people receiving an advantage 


of 330° over 19 years ago? If so, where? 


About once a year cotton manufacturers in 
Europe discuss the hope of becoming partially 
independent of American 


Want to“Shake” cotton. While the staple is 
American Cotton grown largely in the old 
world, England and the con- 


inent are obliged to come to our own southern 
fields for a large part of their supply of the raw 
material. The very latest discussion, this time 
in London, advocates growing cotton on a large 
scale in South Africa where it has been tried 
out with considerable success in restricted areas, 
Heretofore their futile efforts have been mostly 
in tropical Africa; cotton will grow there, bu 
the natives won’t work it. Hence the urgency 
to induce native farmers at the southern tip 
of the African continent to go largely into cot- 
ton and wrest from the United States much of 
our export business. While this is still a far 
ery, cogent reasons continue why our own world 
domination of the cotton markets should be 
maintained by every wise method. Under nor- 
mal conditions our annual exports of raw cotton 
alone are well toward half a billion dolla 





An “inside” canal from Boston to Bi ort, 
N C, all owned and controlled by the federal 
government, is almost 
ssured. Uncle Sam has 
taken over the Cape Cod, 
Delaware and Raritan, Chesapeake and Delaware 
canals. They need only connecting links to 
afford an inside route for navy and commerce. 


A He!pful Waterway 





Grain on Pasture—Large producing cows need 
some grain feed during summer in addition to 
good pasturage. When the pasture begins to 
dectine it is necessary to do some barn feeding, 
or the cows will lose weight and their yields 
decline. Green crops cut and fed in the barn or 
pasture at this time will help, Cows can se 
from 30 to 50 pounds of this to good advantage. 
Soiling crops are not always available and their 
place may be taken in the ration by silage made 
with legume hay mixed with other grasses and 
cereals. Corn is coming into common use for 
summer feeding where a silo is built. 


The Use of Winter Cover Crops, such as rye 
will go a long way in preventing the washing 
by the fall, winter and spring rains. The maa 
who has never tried a crop like rye will be sur- 
prised at the effect of the fibrous roots of this 
crop in holding the soil. 


Tractor Interest—There is hardly a progres- 
sive farmer anywhere in this country who is not 
reading about tractors, studying tractors, watch- 
ing tractors, all with the ultimate object of 
fitting the right tractor to his own farm. 
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Living Room 
11'6" « 190" S 
Of varonr] 


Embody:ng Convenience and Comfort 


























House designed by Mr. Etherton of the farm engineering 
department, U. S. department of agriculture. The plan em- 
bodies all the essential points considered in a far more elaborate 
home, such as running water, convenient kitchen, plenty of light 
and good ventilation in all rooms. 
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Beo Foor 
40° 12° 
Dining Poor 
V3‘ x 18" bad A Porch to Be Lived on the Year Round 

This plan is practically the same as the home of Mrs. Paulson, near McLean, 
Ill. It certainly would be a pleasure to live in as cozy and comfortable a home as is 
this one. No wonder the Paulsons stay 11 years on one farm! The screened porch 
Closet provides such an attractive playroom for the kiddies, or in the summertime serves as 
an outdoor dining room. _[t might be glassed in and make an all-year-round room. 

















COZY HOMES FOR FARM TENANTS 
Housing farm workers is a problem on many eastern farms. 
Ben Froom Mr. Cook, our .Plow Handle Talks man, likes to use farm 
10° x 12° workers who are married and who can be housed right on 
the farm. There may be suggestions in these plans for you. 


Living Foora 
43'x 11°6" 




















A Cosy Home 


It provides for two bed- 
rooms, a cellar under the 
entire house, a furnace and 
running water. The ma- 
terials for the house will 
cost approximately $1,000. 
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y OU have got to take your hats off 
to the men who are responsible 
for the 1918 Ohio state fair. They 
have had just about everything to 
contend with this year. For one 
thing, there was Uncle Sam clam- 
oring for the grounds at Columbus. That prob- 
lem settled, there came troubles in getting ex- 
hibits in place. Shortage of labor was felt 
Farmers could not gather the 
crops to ship. Livestock men had the stock, but 
no trained men were available to tend and care 
for the valuable specimens. Then there were 
difficulties to iron out in respect to cars; so even 
though animals and farm products and machines 
were headed Columbus-ward, there were train 
delays all along the line. But despite these 
obstacles, obstacles that would discourage most 
men, when the fair opened on Tuesday nearly 
every exhibit was in place and everything moved 
as smoothly as if nothing had occurred to delay 
or depress or deject. 

In view of these things, it is right to give 
praise and extend congratulations to Sec Shaw 
and Manager Walborn and to the board mem- 
bers, as the very first thing to do. Therefore, 
this representative of American Agriculturist, 
who has been attending the Ohio state fair fora 
score of years and for 11 years has recorded the 
story of its progress and achievements, wants to 
say the men this year have accomplished almost 
the impossible and have set forth an exposition 
worthy of the best of the past, and have set a 
standard that will be hard to excell. 

Ohio has been dry this year—that is, the 
weather. But when Monday was ushered in 
the best rain of the summer had restored the 





everywhere. 


pastures and mead ows and corn fields, and had 
brought cheer and joy to farmers everywhere; 
and while Monday’s attendance was under the 
record of a year ago it was so big as to promise 
a grand success for the rest of the week. Re- 
gardless cf rain on Monday, which was repeated 
on Tuesday, farm automobiles far and near 
poured into the grounds, revealing in this re- 
spect a sight and an experience in itself. 


Fine Appearance of Grounds 


For years fair officials have sought to beau- 
tify the grounds with flowers, shrubs, trees and 
well-arranged roadways and buildings. This 
wise planning was never so apparent ,as this 
year. You looked in any direction you would 
and you saw beauty or something to interest 
you. Never before were the grounds so clean 
of debris, rubbish or manure. Never before 
were things so neatly kept or the concessions so 
orderly looked after. The effect of good man- 
agement was not to be guessed at; it was to 
be seen. 

There were horse shows every night and 
splendid hippodrome shows that gave entertain- 
ment of high order. These features were not 
new this year, but they were of an exceptionally 
high order. Too often in the past such features 
have not been worthy of a state enterprize. We 
are glad to record this change in sentiment. 
May the same high plane be hereafter the rule! 


Fair on a War Plane 
While the same agricuitural and industrial 
ideas of the past have prevailed in staging the 
exposition this year, war features were promi- 
nent. Indeed, they gave a flavor to every fea- 


ture. You saw this in the things you eat or 
wear or use. Exhibit decorations were patriotic, 
every speech that was made, even the chats of 
friends sooner or later turned to the great con- 
flict that has become the one great business of 
this land. 

The government exhibit sent by the army and 
navy departments attracted reat interest. They 
even took from cows and hogs some of the glory 
that in the past these classes of live stock had 
pre-empted to themselves. The government ex- 
hibits were a carefully prepared demonstration 
of army service—the camps and their equip- 
ment, the guns of all kinds and for every sery- 
ice, the scores of small defails, seldom seen, but 
of vital importance to war success. The vast 
crowds that looked these exhibits over or listened 
to an army demonstrator describe their purpose 
or use, were the best evidence of the interest in 
the new features. 


Live Stock That Makes Ohio Proud 


There have been more horses at other state 
fairs on the Ohio grounds, but none showing a 
higher average quality. Percherons and Bel- 
gians led in numbers. The eastern Percheron 
futurity under the auspices of the Ohio Percher- 
on breeders’ association was a feature this year. 

All in all, this year’s hog show will rank with 
the best ever observed in this county. Over 7)) 
hogs were exhibited. The Chester Whites were 
wonderful. Never in Ohio has there been such 
a Chester show. Poland Chinas were good also, 
better than for seven years in the past. While 
Berkshires are highly valued in Ohio, and last 
year carried off honors, this year for some rea- 

[To Page 159.] 

















The Horse Barn at Columbus is one of many splendid Ohio State Fair Buildings. 
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Visit the Da Pont Prodacts Store 
1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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UILDING materials have advanced 
Labor is scarce and high. 
today rebuild your present home for much less than 
double the price it cost you. 
why you should fully protect your investment. 
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It is durable paint 
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Onion Crop Bulks Liberally 
HARVEST FULLY ON AT OPENING OF SEP- 
TEMBER—TOTAL CROP YIELD EXCELLENT 


IN QUANTITY AND QUALITY——-BUYERS 
INTERESTED AND PRICES START BEASON= 
ABLY HIGH 


The onion crop is one of the first of 
the specials to come to harvest, and 
this week finds the work in full swing. 
All in all the crop is a good one. Some 


important onion plantations in Ohio, 
Indiana and further west suffered 
trials in the way of insect pests and 
unfavorable climatic conditions, but 
not enough to materially affeag the 
grand total. Onion areas long estab- 


lished in New York and Massachusetts 
come through to the opening of 
September in excellent 
shape; and nothing short of the totally 


have 
esenera lly 


unexpected can now happen to pre- 
vent growers securing splendid har- 
vests; in fact, early onions have been 
going to market for some days. The 
Connecticut valley and New York are 
turning off more onions than a year 
igo and of excellent quality, while 
Ohio apparently has a slightly less 
acreage and also experienced some 
crop difficulties. The totals for these 
important states, together with those 
turther west, are shown in accom- 


panying table compiled American 
Agriculturist. 

THB COMMERCIAL ONION 

I xclusive of Texas and 

wil ,* on crops te 


by 


cRor 


ther southern states 





ire mark “ ari sun r. 
ther t competitors of the regular northern and 
t In the litt table total bu $ are 

l in thousand 

Acre > 

1918 1917 1916 1916 

N \ 8 ) 8,400 6.500 564 1,500 
a 1) 19,400 4,300 90 1,500 
0 6.200 6.400 ooo 6 oo 
Ind > 4.200 500 85 750 
Mass 4,200 4.200 700 SLs 1,200 
Mich . 1200 1.300 900 800 325 225 
“WV 1,000 1,000 1,000 250 280 220 
M 1.300 1,200 pou 50 360 20 
0 - 1,100 1,050 750 275 262 75 
Ob 2 500 2.700 1.500 500 675 ” 
Total ..39,000 40,850 27,850 9,657 10,932 7,350 

*in round thousands of bushels. 


So important are the developments, 
however, in the onion crop of the west, 
notably California, this splendid stock 


now competing with eastern grown, 
that henceforth it must be reckoned 
in the total suppy available for au- 


tumn and winter markets, all the way 


from Boston to the Rocky mountains 
ind beyond. California particularly 
has become a tremendous producer, 
with 10,000 acres given over to this 
crop, thus finally outstripping New 
York, which licng held premier po- 


Sition, 

So far as can be determined at this 
comparatively early date, the com- 
mercial onion crop of the United 


States, including this far western har- 
vest, appears to be close to %),700,000 
bushels or slightly less than a year 
igo, but substantially in excess of 
L16. The little table here printed, 
it must be understood, contains 


American Agriculturist’s production 
estimates subject to revision when to- 


tals are all in. In fact, some of the 
ollicial authorities differ materially 
over California. The federal report 
placed the California crop of 117 
(from {000 acres) at 3,500,000 bush- 
els. But the statistician of the Cali- 
fornia board of agriculture advises 


American Agriculturist that while the 


1917 acreage somewhat exceeded 10,- 
(OO acres, the yield was only 1S0 
bushels per acre or a total of about 
1,800,000 bushels for the state and 
this estimate is incorporated into our 
little table: final revised figures can- 
not be secured until later in the au- 
tumn. 

It will be noted that total onion 
acreage now around 40,000 acres for 


all states growing onions for autumn 
and winter markets shows a big in- 
crease over two years ago and back 
of that; this the result of the more 
urgent demand and the higher level 
of prices. The figures printed refer 
in no way whatever to the crop grown 
in Texas and other southern st 
and marketed and fully out of 
way by early summer. 

Opening Markets 
prices for 
suitable for autumn and winter 
markets, quite largely around $1.75 to 
$2.25 or better per 100 pounds are rea. 
sonably attractive to growers this 
highly specialized crop; compared 
with experiences of many of the old- 
timers who went through the period of 
low prices. On the basis of ™ pounds 
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to the bushel (in some states the 
weight is more) this means 75 cents to 
$1.25 a bushel at loading stations. It 
vloes not require a very long memory 
to go back to the seasons when sound 
onions in producing sections com- 
manded no more than 30 and 40 cents 
a bushel. However, in those days farm 
labor was comparatively cheap, and so 
with fertilizers; while today they are 
the highest ever, and in many in- 
stances difficult to secure at any price. 
Thus the.higher level now paid farm- 
ers for onions does not perhaps any 
more than compensate for this great- 
ly increased cost of production. 

As noted in the market columns in 
American Agriculturist§ in recent 
weeks, and verified by very latest ad- 
vices from our correspendents direct 
in the Geld, prices to farmers in these 
early days of the harvest are here in- 
dicated. At the time the reports were 
turned in to us, a few days ago, in 
many instances prices had not been 
named, although everywhere plenty of 
sparring between growers and buyers. 
The Long Island crop of early onions 
practically all marketed; at New 
Hampton, Orange Co, N Y, $1.60 to 


Is 


$1.75 per 100 pounds to growers; at 
Port Byron &1.50; at Eagle Bridge 


$1.75; at Canastota early onions were 
up to 82.75. 

Ohio growers are mostly inclined to 
sell as soon as harvested, especially if 
they can get cars. At McGuffey, O, 
market $2 per 100 pounds; in Medina 


county $1.50; at Kenton $2 and at 
Ada $2; in Montgomery county $1.75, 


Writing for the section around New. 
ark, N J, Judson Snyder says: “We 
certainly have a very much better on- 
ion crop than for the past two years, 
like 40 to 50% more onions in 
bus or weight than we had a year ago, 
acreage about the same. I think by 
Sept Ll we will be harvesting a quan- 
tity of onions in this section.” 

Up to last week in Aug onion mar- 
ket had not really opened in Wayne 
Co, N Y, where there is a disposition 
to store; rate of yield 400 to 500 bus, 
and in some instances all the way up 
to 700 bus pacre. Onions will pe fully 
matured and ready for market in that 
part of the state after Sept 15. 

At Boston, the market is easier, 
with only a quiet, seasonable demand. 
Natives $141.50 p bu bx, Ct valley 
2.7545 p 10@-lb bag, Cal 2.50@3. 


looks 


Save Sweet Corn for Seed—A single 
ear of sweet corn will furnish enough 
seed for a small garden. Think how 
easy it is to save the best ear you pro- 
duced this year for planting next 
spring when seed may be hard to ob- 
tain! All that is required is to dry it 
thoroughly and store it where it will 
not be injured. But saving seed from 
the garden should not be limited to 
sweet corn. Seed from the best beans, 
peas, tomatoes and other vegetables 
should be selected this fall when they 
can be obtained easily and the supply 
is abundant. 


Rosen Rye—I[ am disappointed in 
our first year’s experience with the new 
Rosen rye. The genuine seed sowed 
last September proved to be a shy 
grower. Apparently some of the seed 
did not germinate. The straw averaged 
about two-thirds the hight of the 
choice strain of standard winter rye 
we have been raising for some years. 
The Rosen rye was more or less over- 
come by weeds, while the same quan- 
tity of seed per acre of our standard 
winter rye on same land was entirely 
free of weeds. Heads of Rosen rye are 


larger, the grains averaged larger, 
but 20 acres of standard variety 
averaged about 25 bushels per acre 
with berries plump and of good size. 


Rosen rye upon the same land made 
only about half as much per acre. I am 
this week sowing Rosen rye on several 
small pieces of different kinds of soil, 
and with different quantities of 
per acre, but shall stick to our stand- 
ard selected winter rye for sowing 25 
acres for market crop. Others may 
have had better success with Rosen 
rye which has done so well in Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan, where it highly 
praised, but often proved disappointing 
further south, as in Indiana.—[H. M., 
Wisset Farms, Mass. 
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We received a check for the case of 
eggs and thank Orange Judd Service 
Bureau very much indeed for its ex- 
ceedingly valuable services.—[A. E. 


* 
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BEXTRA hay profit is to be found in the line 
of International Hay Presses. Hay, in 
the smooth, uniform bales turned out by an Inter. 
national baler, brings market prices enough higher 
to allow a good profit on the work of baling. Baled 
hay can be shipped quickly to points where prices are highest. 
Baled hay takes up little storage space and is easily handled. 

In the International line there are one-horse and two-horse 
presses for farmers who have no other power; motor presses 
for those who want the work done in a hurry, and have other 
uses for a high-grade portable engine; belt power presses for 
baling large crops or for doing custom work. he Inter- 
national hay press line is complete. Bale chamber sizes ara 
standard, 14x18, 16x18, and17x22. The capacity of the 
different styles ranges from 6 to 35tons of baled hay per day. 

It’s no troubie to find out all about this handy, clean 
working line of hay presses, nor does it cost more than the 
price of a postage stamp. Drop usa line asking for informa- 
tion on International hay presses, and we'll send it without 
delay. 


International Harvester Company of America 





CHICAGO USA 
Osborne @ 








Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee 
40,000 BUSHELS SEED WHEAT 
ROWWN from reliable seed stock especially for seed purposes, on the famous wheat 


lands of Lancaster County, Pa. Now threshed—graded—cleaned—packed—ready 
for shipment direct to farmers the day orders are received. 


“Leap’s Prolific” 


Is one of the most profitable varieties ever introduced. First bred in 
the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Improved here on the fertile 
Lancaster County soils. Produces spikelets growing close together on 
the stem, forming compact head. Threshes many more grains per 
head—more bushels per acre than average wheats. 

Leap’s Prolific has numerous records of yields of 38 to 40 bu. per 
acre on large tracts of land. One 12-acre field near Landisville yielded 46 
bu. peracre. Smaller tracts of select land have reached the 50-bu. mark. 

The grain of Leap’s Prolific is large—hard—dark-red in color— 
of excellent milling qualities. Chaff is white and beardless—does not 
shatter or shell out easily in handling. Straw is stiff and long— 
stands up remarkably well. Ripens early. Adapted to a variety of 
soils—highland, lowland, limestone, gravel or slate. Unsurpassed for 
hardiness. An exceptionally good stooler—need not be sown heavily. 
Sow 1% bu. per acre. In our 19 years of seed-wheat specializing, no 
single variety has ever earned itself such popularity as this Leap’s 
Prolific. It is a great, all-around variety, with business and pleasure 
back of it. 

Seed is closely graded and gound—cleaned clean—free of cockle, 
rye, smut, cheat and gute. Strongest germination. Prices are just: 
—(include bags and freight, per following offers). 

Prices:—1 to 14 bushels @ $3.60 per bushel. 15 to 49 bu. @ 
$3.55 per bu. 50 bu. and over @ $3.50 per bu. Bags free. Freight 
prepaid on shipments of 5 bu. or over to any railroad station in 
Penna., Ohio, N. J., N. V., Md., Del., Va., W.Va., Conn., Mass. 25¢ 
per 100 Ibs. allowed (on orders 5 bu. or over) to help pay freight 
tnto other States not named. Terms, cash with order. 

When the seed arrives;s EXAMINE IT—AND IF IT ISN'T 
CLEAN, SOUND AND GRADED, SEND IT BACK—WE’LL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY AND PAY ALL FREIGHTS. We will 
not be responsible after seed is sown. 

If this seed were not of the highest quality, we could not afford 
to make this offer. This paper would not give it space if they did 
not know us to be reliable. 

SOW LEAP’S PROLIFIC — Change costs very little—increased 
yield from this superior seed will make your investment pay splendid 
returns. Time to order is today. Stock will be sold before seed time. 
This ad will not appear again. We have ofher varieties of seed wheat 
at lower prices. Our catalog describes them—it is free—samples too, 
but you must ask for them. Don’t delay sending your order for 
Leap’s Prolific. Get more bushels next harvest. Mention this paper. 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc. LANDISVILLE, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 
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USE NATCO DRAIN TILE 


Farm drainage demands durabletile. Our drain tile are made of the 
A best Ohio clay, thoroughly hard burned —everlasting. You dco't 

# have to dig ‘em up to be replaced every few vears. Write for prices. 
Sold in carload lots. We are also manufacturers of the famovs 
NATCO Silo, NATCO Corn Crib, NATCO Building Tile and N ATCO 
Sewer Pipe. Send for the new edition ofour book," Natcoon the Farm’. 


National Fire Proofing Company, 1105 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 




















THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL Pure Rosen Rye 
Red Rock Wheat 


thousands have been called for to replace, on their 

old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
Developed at the Michigan Agricultural Colles® 
inspected and certified by the Michigan Crop 


emall cost, the gearing of the earlier 
Improvement Association, For list of grower 







ing. Its enclosed motor, 
keeps in the oil and 
J. W. NICOLSON, 
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Fair Year for Seed Crops 

Vegetable seeds show more promise 
ooking toward the season of 1919. 
Government reports indicate generally 
ample production for the coming year, 
put not necessarily a large surplus. 
Foreign countries are buying garden 
seeds here, instead of shipping seeds 
to America under normal condi- 
tions. Late August government reports 
show garden beans plentiful, garden 
peet seeds a good crop, while cabbage 
seed appears to be short. California 
has turned off a good crop of celery 
seed, likewise onion seed, similarly 
good reports on Connecticut seed 
farms; area under this seed crop larg- 
est ever harvested. 

Generally good promise is noted in 
sweet corn, tomato seed, spinach and 
radish; salsify a short crop. As to 
sugar beet seed, it has been announced 







as 


recently that prospects are good to 
secure considerable quantities in Rus- 
sia to care for 1919 plantings. In ad- 
dition domestic crop of sugar beet seed 
js promising and the manufacturers 
also have some surplus reserves. 


Eight Pecks for Wheat 


Experiments at the Ohio station cov- 
ering a period of 19 years to deter- 
mine the most economical amount of 
seed wheat to sow to the acre show 
that eight pecks has been the most 
profitable amount. In the rate of seed- 
ing tests from three to 10 pecks to the 


acre have been tried with a 19-year 
average of 30 bushels for the eight 
peck rate, while 26 bushels has been 
the average yield for the three peck 
sowing; amounts then gradually 
rise for each additional peck sown per 
acre, but less than one-half bushel 
more has been harvested to the acre 
with 10 pecks than with eight pecks. 

Tests to determine a combined date 
and rat ’ seeding using six, eight 
and 10 pecks to the acre on different 
dates, September 15, 25 and October 


2%, have been carried on for two years. 


Taking the average for the short-time 
experiment the largest yield is from 
the seed made on September 25 
with eight pecks to the acre; in aver- 
aging the ree rates of seeding, Sep- 
tember 25> has proved the best date at 
the Oh tion. 


Evolution in Onion Grading 


H. C. MARSIIALL, OF U S BUREAU MARKETS 

Since its establishment this bureau 
has believed that much of the confu- 
sion, dissatisfaction and waste Involved 
in marketing farm products was 
caused by luck of standard grades; no 
recognized standard basis of value up- 
on which growers and dealers could 
buy and sell at prices commensurate 
with real worth. The need of and de- 
mand for standard uniform grades for 


onions jis reflected in the grading prac. 


tices that have been developed in all 
producing sections, and in the grades 
adopted from time to time by growers, 
dealers and associations. But when 


each grower or shipper can establish 
his own grade requirements, the speci- 
fications vary with individual growers, 
Shippers, fields or seasons and the 
grade means little and very little good 
Is accomplished. 

The need is for a universal standard 
for the entire country, so buyer and 
Seller may have a just and stable basis 
for their transactions regardless of 
Season, section or other factors. Real- 
izing these facts this bureau In its in- 
vestigations has tried to recommend 
onion grades which are of as broad 
@pplication as is consistent with the 
nature of the product. Grades for po- 
tatoes were recommended last fall, and 
‘ater, a rule was issued by the fed- 
pond food administration requiring li- 
an * Commnareine potato-growing 
‘ 4 is ‘ 


cae assort according to these 
oes Also, grades for domestic 
mended ne ee have been recom- 
os a by this bureau and later pro- 
of wut by the state of Texas. Lack 
ioe onnel and time have made it 
time a : -~ as yet, for us to spend any 
mendat the determination and recom- 
nerthe: on of standard grades for 
‘ern grown Onions. 
. committee from the national on- 


ee wc etion came to Washington 
— inter and held a conference with 
socian  Stigators, resulting in the as- 
ation recommending its grades. As 
= had done no field work we could 

y help their committee in a gen- 
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eral way and therefore couid not 
officially recommend their grades. 
But with these grades as a basis two 
of our investigators expect to spend 
this season in the different onions sec- 
tions, holding conferences and making 
observations in order that the depart- 
ment may be able to recommend 
standard grades for northern onions. 
It is possible that we may be able to 
make our recommendations after one 
season's study, but until that time we 
know nothing better for use than the 
grades recommended by the national 
Onion association, and have suggested 
to numerous persons and organizations 
that these grades be generally used 
during the season of 1918-9, 


Favorable Bean Prospects—While 
the sensitive weeks are still ahead for 
this crop, possible frost damage or 
other unfavorable climatic conditions 
prior to or at harvest, the August out- 


look was reasonably promising 1n chief 
producing states such as Michigan, 
New York and the west. In recent 
years Colorado has come to the front 
with a large acreage, but California 
leads all in production. August gov- 
ernment estimates indicated a possible 
yield of over 19,000,000 bushels beans 
against 15,000,000 bushels a year ago. 
A. between-seasons market, beans are 
exceedingly dull west and east, stand- 
ard varieties in the wholesale markets 
12 to 13 cents a pound, but interest 
now directed almost wholly toward 
green stuff. 


Grass Seeds are now brought to the 
harvest period, results depending 
largely upon weather conditions at the 
close of August. Reports are uneven, 
but one thing is sure, the outlook, as 
a whole, is not particularly brilliant 
for clover and timothy. The condition 
of timothy meadows, this of course in. 
cluding such as will be harvested for 
seed, was placed by the August gov- 
ernment report at 82.3 compared with 
85.3 a 10-year average. Clover hay was 
reported about 84% of a full crop. 


The Peat Industry has shown con- 
siderable growth in recent years, par- 
ticularly in 1917, when nearly 100,000 
tons were produced and sold in 4he 
United States, of fourfold he produc- 
tion of 10 years ago. In view of the 
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fuel shortage more attention is di- 
rected to peat; but some very well 
posted people maintain that generally 
speaking there is little of promise in 
trying to utilize peat for fuel-on any 
extensive scale. 





Ganister Deposits Valuable—Ganis- 
ter is the trade name for quartzite, 
used in making silica brick. This rock 
occurs On many farms in middie and 
western states. It has doubled in 
value in two vears, mills paying 50c to 
$1 a ton for it. Pennsylvania has 26 
mills, Wisconsin 5, other states fewer. 
A mill must locate in midst of the de- 
posit, so as to save handling, and 
needs a lot of it. 





Buckwheat Conditions are not par- 
ticularly brilliant in states of chief 
production such as Pennsylvania, S7 
for August against a 10-year average 
of 90; Michigan 84, Ohio 80 against 2 
10-year average of 8S, Wisconsin bet- 
ter than the average. August estimates 
indicate a crop somewhat better than 
20,000,000 bushels, 15% gain over last 
year. 





This is to thank you for your very 
great success in getting the express 
company to make a settlement with us 
on the poultry shipped from Sag Har- 
bor. In my correspondence with them 
they only asked me a lot of questions 
and I got no satisfaction. —[C, A. 
Kern, Palmerton, Pa. 
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(Oi) Sit Where You Always Sat 
n the Seat of the Implement 
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It Solves The Farm Help Problem 


OU wouldn’t think of riding on the 
back of one of your horses while at 
work in order to guide your team. 
If you did you would require another 
person to operate the implement, because 
implements require constant attention. 
en why attempt to operate.a tractor 
in 9 manner which your experience has 
proven impractical? It is just as illogical 
to ride on a tractor in front of the imple- 
ment and expect to operate the imple- 
ment from that position as it is to operate 
the implement from the back of your horse. 
Any way you look at it you are working at a dis- 
advantage with the ordinary tractor. To do the 
best work two operators are required, one on the 
tractor and one on the implement. In these days of 
extri labor this is a tremendous hand- 
icap. With the operator on a tractor in front of the 
implement it is manifestly impossible for him to give 
the implement attention and make adjustments for 
varying field conditions without losing time. 
Just Like Driving Horses 
With the Moline-Universal Tractor you 
sit on the seat of the implement and 
have perfect control of both implement 
and tractor. You are in the best posi- 
tion to observe the work, make adjust- 
ments and manipulate both tractor and 
implement. This holds true regardless 
of the work being done—plowing, disc- 


Soot 








ing, harrowing, planting, cultivating, 
mowing, harvesting, both grain and corn. 


A Time Tried Principle 


There is nothing new about this, we 
simply apply a principle which millions of 
farmers have demonstrated to be sound. 
The Moline-Universal gives one man 
control of greater power than is possible 
with horses, with the same method of 
handling and as much versatility. With 
the Moline-Universal one man can farm 
more land. It is a six-horse unit—easier 
to control than one horse and capable of 
doing the work of from 6 to 8 horses. 


Works Day and Night 
The One-Man feature is just one of 
many advantages the Moline-Universal 
has over other tractors. It is the only 


tractor which will do all farm work, 
including cultivating. It is the only tractor 


regularly equipped with self starter and 
electric lights. Non-robust labor can 


operate the Moline-Universal successfully, 
and it can be worked day and night. 

No detail has been overlooked to give the 
new Moline-Universal Model D Tractor 
positive reliability. The perfected, over- 
head-valve 4-cylinder engine develops 
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unusual power, and is economical in 
operation. It is conservatively rated at 
9-18 H.P Oil is forced to crankshaft 
bearings under 35 lbs. pressure. Gears 
are steel cut, drop forged, and heat 
treated. All shafts are splined. Every 
working part is easy to get at, and every 
moving part is enclosed. 


Valuable Information for You 


Our catalog tells how you can operate 
your farm with less help and expense by 
using a Moline-Universal Tractor. A 
post card will bring the catalog to you. 

Since 1865 we have been making farm 
machinery, and now offer a complete line 
of both tractor and horse drawn imple- 
ments. Information on any of the Moline 
implements listed below will be gladly 
furnished on request. 

Address Dept. No. 29, 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 








Manufacturers of Quality Farm Implements 
Since 1865 

Plows, (steel and Hay Rakes Scales 

chilled) Hay ers Grain Binders 
Harrows Hay Stackers Corn Binders 
Planters Grain Drills Wagons ai 
Cultivators me Sowers Moline-Universal 
Mowers Manure Spreaders Tractor 
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laid on them or covered up entirely 
, with dirt, according to the hardiness 
of the variety. 

“Cultivation begins as soon as the 
bushes are tied up. The ground is 
plowed away from the bushes, then 
they are hoed. The one-horse culti- 
vator is kept running through them 
about once a week with two or three 
more hoeings to keep the weeds down 
around the hills. Manure is applied 


= in the fall or early spring and where 
PLU cL ed commercial fertilizer is used it is ap- 


Large and 
Small Fruits 
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A Profitable Apple Tree 

BR. L. PUTNAM, CRAWFORD COUNTY, PA 

It took time and work during two 
Generations to grow this tree; but it 
was work which has paid and which 
convinces me that a little extra care 
at the proper time will often turn 
total loss into profitable gain. My 
mother planted this apple tree a half 
century ago, and I have continued the 
work, with fruit in abundance every 
year when there are any apples in the 


neighborhood, and often when neigh- 
bors have none. One year 75 bushels 
of fruit were gathered from it 

It was a small seedling, grafted to 


King of Tompkins county, and in its 
earlier years was decidedly unthrifty 


My mother finally resorted to giving 
it a thorough scrubbing with soap- 
suds every Monday, when the weekly 
washing was done Previous to this 


heroic treatment, she scraped off all 
loose, unhealthy bark, and no doubt 
dislodged some insect pests. The fre- 
quent brushings with suds completed 
the work of freeing the bark from 
enemies. Of course the sprays used in 
modern times would have accom- 
plished this more effectively, but they 
were not then in vogue. 

The bark, thus renewed, gave a new 
lease of life to the tree, and it com- 
menced to grow as never before. 
There is a pronounced bulge in the 


trunk, showing where the healthy | 


growth began. Wood, ashes were 
applied occasionally to the roots, a 
food which I have continued to the 
present time, applying two or three 
pails of it each year. 

The tree grew according to its own 
fancy, finally forking into four dis- 
tinct parts, each now as large as a 
fair-sized tree. Later there was a 
tendency to splitting, and I saw that 


only about 5 inches of stalk. We pre- plied at the first hoeing in the spring. 
fer to set the plant as soon as it is There is no small fruit that will pay 
large enough in the spring, say from better for thorough cultivation than 
6 to 12 inches high, and get it into the the red raspberry. No summer prun- 
ground late in May or early June. ing is done and where young plants 
Most of our red raspberries are set are not wanted for sale or resetting, 
among other fruit, in between grape they are hoed off and treated as 
rows and in peach and pear orchards... weeds. As soon as picking is finished, 
The distance apart of the rows of old bushes are cut out, stakes pulled 
raspberries in peach and pear or- out and piled away for another year. 
chards is from 4 to 6 feet and from Some leave the stakes in all winter.” 
+ to 4 feet in the row. When set in ie SRE SE a 

a field by themselves 5 feet between Where Orchards Have Suffered 


the rows and 4 to 5 feet in the rows While actual losses of many mature 
are desirable distances, as it permits apple trees by last winter’s low tem- 
ehorse cultivation. peratures (already touched upon in 


“Our raspberry bushes are tied tO these pages) may not appear at once 
Stakes, a stake to each hill of four or jn the volume of crop production, the 
live plants, stakes standing 5% feet seriousness is apparent in a number of 


out of the ground. The bushes are eastern states. In addition to what 
cut off at the top of the stakes and has already been printed, American 
tied. We have lots of stones and some- Agriculturist here presents abstracts 


times we do not have so much dirt from recent letters from some of the 
as we would like when it comes to best posted people in New York. 

laying down the bushes. It is getting Winter injury to peach, appte and 
to be a usual thing to lay them down. pear trees great, excepting a few of 
We never knew what the work meant the safer counties along the lakes, 
until lately. As soon as the leaves fall writes Prof W. H. Chandler of college 
and there is a prospect of the ground of agriculture; loss particularly great 
freezing, the bushes are bent over and with apple trees and those which bore 


@% heavy crop last year, other things 
being equal, killed much worse than 
trees that did not bear in that year 7 

Much of the trouble was causeq 5 
temperatures of 10 to 30 degrees helen 
freezing last winter, writes the veteran 
orchardist, George T. Powell of Ghent, 
N Y. Where foliage is constantly be. 
ing injured the time will come when 
such trees will fail and winter like the 
last only hastens their finish. 

Apples, mostly Baldwins, through. 
out eastern and northern New York 
were quite seriously injured or killed, 
writes Commissioner of Agriculture 
Charles S. Wilson. So severe was this 
injury in some cases that the trees did 
not leaf out at all last spring, while 
others came into blossom. Following 
soon the blossoms and foliage dropped 
and portions of the trees are entirely 
dead. 

Winter the most serious on fryit 
trees we have ever known, writes gp 
B. Case of Sodus, N Y. We have a 
few trees killed outright, and a good 
many with some of the lower limbs 
killed. But can’t see that it is affect. 
ing the crop of apples as we have a 
fine showing in this section of unusu- 
ally good size and quality, especially 
in our own orchards that have been 
thoroughly sprayed. 


I have received draft for $16.80 to 
pay for chickens lost in transit. You 
surely know how to make the Adams 
Express company do the right thing, 
Words fail me to express my gratitude 
to Orange Judd Service Bureau for 
aid; and you may certainly count on 
us as lifelong subscribers to the good 
old American Agriculturist.—[Mrs 
Grace M. Waltz, Corry, Pa. 














Blight Control 


Is It Possible Without the Knife? 


After six years of experience and consistent 
success in hundreds of orchards, we say 





something must be done to preserve 
it. A carpenter was hired to bore 
through the offending members and 
pass a strong iron bolt between them, | 
with nuts at each end to hold it; 
firmly. I had this done more than 20 
years ago. The ends of the bolt are 
now covered with more recent growth, 
but it holds the parts of the trunk | 
firmly together. Once a phenomenal 
ice storm, which broke many trees in 
this vicinity, threatened its ruin by 
loading it with ice. But again the 
iron bolt proved its worth, and after 
I had the broken branches trimmed 
away, there was still left an aati 
tree 

Its size renders it inconvenient at | 
picking time, but even if a few of the | 
topmost branches are inaccessible and 
the fruit is bruised in the long fall, | 
the large size of the tree permits of | 
a far more than ordinary crop with- | 
out these bruised apples } 

Its history emphasizes the value of | 
healthy growth from the first. Modern 
methods would have saved that bulge 
in the lower trunk caused by the 
struggle for existence just because the 
bark needed some good insecticide 
and fungicide And the strong bolt, 
applied at the time needed, proves 
that mechanical wppliances have their 
use in horticulture 














Succeeding With Raspberries 

Discussing thesubject of raspberries, 
J. A. Hepworth of New York recently 
told a meeting of fruit growers that in 
the Hudson river valley they have 
been growing raspberries for () years. 
Personally, Mr Hepworth has been in 
the business of growing small fruits 


for 36 years on a farm adjoining the 
one where the first red raspberries 
were grown, “I can remember back in 


the old times when we used to talk 
about setting more fruit we were met 


by the remark: ‘Why, there is no 
market for them. You will get so 
much of it on the market that you 
cannot sell it.” It is the same cry we 


hear today. 

“The best soil for raspberries is 
either very slaty or very stony land 
where they do better than on light, 
Sandy or heavy soil. If we start them 
in the fall or early spring we set 
you plants of the present season’s 
growth, cutting the tops off, leaving 








Positively Yes! 


HOW? By the use of “SCALECIDE” as a 
dormant or scale spray. It kills the hold- 
over canker that produces the twig and fire 
blight. At the same time, “SCALECIDE” 
will do all and more than any other dormant 
spray or combination of sprays will do—it 
will control scale and other insects, including pear psylla, 
leaf roller, bud moth, case-bearer and aphis. Read what 
these well-known fruit specialists say of 


“SCALECIDE” 


The Complete Dormant Spray 


Prof. M. W. Richards, late of Purdue University, writes: 
“Even the old pit cankers seem to be healing over nicely. 
The young blight and black rot cankers are peeling off 
completely, and a nice, clean, healthy bark has been formed 
underneath. This condition does not occur on the trees 
sprayed with lime sulfur, hence I believe we are safe in 
saying that ‘SCALEcIDE’ did it.” 

Mr. A. N. Brown, Georgetown, Del., who has charge 
of 1000 acres of orchards writes: ‘The enclosed branch 
[see illustrations at the right] was cut from a Yellow 
Transparent that was an extreme case of apple blight a year 
ago. One spraying with ‘ScALecipe’ arrested further prog- 
ress of the disease and new bark began to form, and late last 
season new buds appeared, which developed a growth of 
sixteen inches before winter. I have thousands of cases 
where one application did the work.” 

The experience of these two experts is typical of the experience 
thousands of other men have had. “SCALECIDE” saves labor, saves 
time. and saves trees—its use will make you money. 

Write today for our Money Back Proposition and name of 


nearest dealer. You take no risk. It will cost you nothing to 
know the TRUTH. Address Dept. 12. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 


50 Church Street New York City 































Above is shown the 
original barkafter being 
killed by blight canker 
and coming loose from 
the branch illustrated 
to the right. 

To the right is shown 
the branch which was 
infested with blight 
canker. One sprayin 
with “SCALECIDE” 
killed the blight canker, 
and 
formed, the old black- 
ened bark peeling off as 
shown above. 

These illustrations are 
of the branch sent to 
us by Mr. A. N. Brown, 
Georgetown, Del. 


















































new cambium 
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Hard Time for Potatoes 
The crop of late potatoes seems to 
have been hanging in the balance. All 
. auses have been made re- 





sorts of © ; : 
sponsible for the rapid decline or the 
: plants during 
-} part of July 
and earty Au- 
gust. Early 


blight, tip burn, 
phoma fungus, 
excessive heat, 
lack of moisture 
and peculiar 
unknown soil 
conditions are 
all responsible. 
We have had 
the disturbance 
in our own fields 
since July 1 but 














not at all se- 

H, £. COOK rious until the 
late days of 

July and the first -week of Au- 


gust when the tops went from -bad 
to worse. August 7 I phoned Prof 
Stewart, plant pathologist at Geneva, 
and he came at once. A heavy rain 
began while he was here which 
prightened up the plants and they 
looked better than the day before. 
Previous to this time we had three 
weeks of very ‘thigh temperature and 
no rain following a long period of wet 
weather and low temperatures. Rarely 
do.we have two such extremes follow- 
ing each other. Our field was in plant- 
ing from May 12 to June 21, and the 
earlier or May plantings were suffer- 


ing, while the June planting showed 
only here and there vine trouble. Prof 
Stewart was quite puzzled while here 
because of the apparent assortment of 
troubles, but believed it due to the cli- 
matic conditions mentioned. Some of 
the stalks at this point was quite nor- 
the leaf growth except the last output 
of leaves, and these were green and 


active, and some leaves were yellow. 
The stalks showed dark colored spots, 
and in the worst cases 2 or 3 inches 
above ground the stalks were covered 
with a hard coating. The inside of 
the stalks at this point was quite nor- 
mal in color, but hard and tough when 
cut. Prof Stewart has sent me his lab- 
oratory report which seems to justify 
his opinion when in the field. It fol- 
lows: 

“T succeeded in getting the speci- 
mens of potato stems home in good 
condition and I was able to make a 
very satisfactory microscopic examina- 
tion of the lesions on the stems. I was 
unable to find any evidence that these 
lesions are due to a parasitic fungus. 
I failed to find any evidence of the 
phoma which Prof Whetzel found on 
the Long Island material. While these 
lesions have some symptoms of a fun- 
g0us attack, I think there is sufficient 
reason for not considering that they 
are due to fungi. In my judgment the 
trouble is physiological, due in large 
part to excessive heat and lack of 
moisture in the soil. However, there 
seems to be some condition of the soil 
which is a factor in the injury. I am 
confident that the trouble is identical 
With that which I saw on Long Island. 
I have a good deal of confidence that 
the recent rains will prevent the 
spread of the trouble.” 

Ten days have passed since his ex- 
amination, the temperatures have been 
much lower and rainfall about equal 
to the demands of the plants. There 
has been no loss during this period 
and those plants that were fresh and 
green on the tips have made a slight 
improvement. The later planted have 
made a rapid growth and no addi- 
tional dead leaves are found. Unfor- 
tunately the late planted began setting 
tubers during the excessive heat and 
drouth, and while the tops are fine I 
am doubtful about a corresponding 
tuber growth. However, I had a field 
ene year ago very late planted that 
made a satisfactory tuber growth in 
September. 

No other crop offers such an oppor- 
tunity for gambling, but I believe the 


late planting in soil highly fertilized 
With soluble plant food offers the safer 
method, except the difficulty in carry- 


ing the seed in good form. I know of 
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no way as safe as thin spreading in a 
light room. Seed can be carried in this 
way for six weeks without serious loss. 

Green Mountains only were planted 
and so no. variety comparison is pos- 
sible. Bordeaux hawever had no effect, 
good or bad. In fact, the first plantings 
which were most affected had been 
sprayed five times, while the tater 
plantings had been sprayed twice and 
much of the growth which has come 
on since the rains has not been sprayed 
at all. We shall give the late plant- 
ings one more spraying, however, to 
protect against possible September 
blight. 

My observation, not widely extend- 
ed, shows general loss of early plant- 
ings with small losses on late plantings 
with the local lack of water supply of 
the field operating against the crop. I 
do not believe that methods of fertili- 
zation have had any influence. In our 
effort to grow potatoes everywhere we 
are prone to lose sight of the fact that 
the plant grows wild in the cool, air- 
drained, middle high lands of Peru and 
Chili and when taken away from these 
naturally favored soil and climatic con- 
ditions it breaks down when the en- 
vironment is either temporarily or per- 
manently unfavorable. Let us notforget 
that as compared to other field crops 
potato problems are multiplied by two, 
because the yield is governed by con- 
ditions, both above and below ground, 
largely physical of course, other than 
the one common to all plants, namely 
food.—[H. E. Cook. 





Potato Machinery Largely Used 
DANIEL HALSEY, LONG ISLAND 


Long Island is divided at its eastern 
end by Peconic and Gardiners bays, 
for some 45 miles. The two points 
are locally known as the north and 
south side. On the north side there 
is a variety of crops grown, among 
which are cauliflower and early pota- 
toes. The south side raises principally 
late potatoes, which is the principal 
money there. Twenty to 25 years ago 
there were but few farmers who 
raised more than enough for their 
Own use. 

There are several makes of diggers 
used. Up to last year, they might be 
divided into two kinds; those drawn 
by one pair of horses, and those 
drawn by four horses. The last named 
is used by all except the small farmer 
with only a very few acres. Last year a 
few farmers bought diggers that were 
drawn by two horses with a gas en- 
gine to drive the aprons. The horses 
drew the shovel under the potatoes; 
the engine did the elevating. One 
advantage of this digger is that in 
very trashy land, the engine could 
speed up to drive the apron and 
shaker at a much faster rate than the 
team traveled, and therefore shake 
the trash out better. 

I am scarcely able to say in regard 
to the difference in the cost of har- 
vesting a crop by machinery and by 
hand, as no one digs potatoes by hand 
on eastern Long Island, in the way it 
is generally done up-state. On fairly 
clean ground four horses would dig 
about four acres a day with one man 
to drive and one to follow and rake in 
the scattering potatoes. The pickers 
pick two rows at a time, setting the 
bags to one side, and two rows back; 
setting the bags from the four rows 
into a row. When eight rows are 
picked up a team and wagon can 
drive between, taking the four rows 
on either side of the wagon. 

Most any man can pick 100 bushels 
a day and 150 bushels is not unusual 
for men picking by the bushel. I once 
paid a man for picking 290 odd 
bushels in one day, and it is needless 
to ‘say I was paying by the bushel. 
The ground was clean, and the field 
of 914 acres averaged 419 bushels of 
salable potatoes. At 244 cents a bushel 
for picking and loading into a wagoni 
a 200-bushel crop would cost $5 an 
acre. At $5 a day for a man and team, 
the digging would cost $2.50 an acre, 
and the digger would not cost far 
from $1.50 an acre for wear and tear, 
or $9 an acre for digging, picking up 
and loading. 
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More than amillionmen 
in America are wearing 
LEE UNION-ALLS 
every workingday. You 
can’t beat LEE UNION-\}— 
ALLS jor comfort, conveni- 
ence and economy. You caia’t 


match LEE UNION-ALLS 4% 
for workmanship and durability. f 


Don’t be deceived by substitutes f 
and imitations. Insist on the] — 
original—LEE UNIONSALLS. / | 
If your dealer can’t supply you 
write for descriptive booklet, 
mentioning your chesb measurement 

and whether you want khaki, blue 

denim, stifel stripe or express stripe. 


H. D. LEE MERCANTILE 
COMPANY 

Kansas City,Mo. Kansas City, Kas. 
Trenton, N. J. 

South Bend, Ind. 
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SHE WAS A KICKER 


I bought a cow once from a man. He said she was a good cow, straight = 
and all right. I didn’t know much about cows. I asked him if she failed to 
be straight would he take her back and refund my money. He readily 
agreed todoso. Believing everyone to be honest until they proved other- 
wise, I bought the cow. SHE PROVED TO BE A KICKER, Well, I 
didn’t think much of that, so I sent her back and I am still fighting for the 
return of my money. This put me to thinking. It isn’t 
always a good thing to part with your money until you are 
sure a thing is as represented and worth the price, I wouldn’t 
take another chance on a man’s sayso, that . 
a cow was straight. He would have to 
show me first. 

Iam not going toask T= to take my word 
that The Simplex Soil Testing Machine 
will show you the exact amount of lime 
and ground limestone each field on your 
farm contains, and if lacking requires at a 
cost of 1-2c per field. I’ll tell you what 
am going todo. I’llsend you this complete 
Simplex Soil Testing Machine, the 
most wonderful machine you ever saw, 
parcel post, charges prepaid, without 
you paying one centinadvance. Use 
the machine for 15 days. If not accu- 
tate and perfectly satisfactory return 
the machine, charges collect, and you 
will owe us nothing. If you keep the 
Simplex Soil Testing Machine 
send us the small amount of $8.50 in 
full payment forsame. We are not afraid to trust you. The United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture says LIME is just as essential as nitrogen,potash or phosphoric acid. 

DON’T GUESS as to the lime contents of your soil. Know what youare doing. Test 
your soil with the Simplex Soil Testing Machine. Requires only a few moments’ time. 
A boy can test soils accurately with the Simplex Soil Testing Machine. Shows you 
the number of tons of available lime and ground limestone soils contain and require. 
Registers by atmospheric pressure. Write for descriptive literature. 


SIMPLEX MANUFACTURING CO., Woodsboro, Maryland, Dept. 251, H4l 
ly il Hi HAL pu Ju we pay aly 
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| Mat u t 
Mate! IAlS W ttatddhath | 


If you have any building or repairing todo— get your material now. 
Just at present we are very fortunately situated. We have large stocks 
of lumber and building materials on hand that we are able to sell at unusually 
low prices, Prices lower than you could purchase them anywhere else and possibly 
LOWER THAN THEY WILL BE AGAIN FOR YEARS. 


Our prices are the same to everyone—whether you are a 
dealer, a farmer, a contractor or a builder—if you need 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Doors, Windows, Interior Finish, 
Frames, Clap-Boards, Paint, Wall-Board or Roofing, 


and no matter whether you need several car-loads or only a small quantity — we 
can save you money on first-class, A-1 _— goods. We don’t sell seconds or 
wreckage. We are able to undersell because our big yards and mills are 
right in the heart of the largest lumber district in the world; because we 
buy in such large quantities and sell direct to everybody at our costs 
plus a small profit, 





Write us 
immediately. 
Don’t wait until 

the heavy, late fall 
congestion of the rail- 
roads makes delivery 
uncertain Don’t wait 
until prone go up. Don’t 
wait until stocks are depleted. 


Send Today and Save Money. 


Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Inc. 
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“PRICE REGULATORS OF 
BUILDING MATERIAL” 
Thompson 8t., 
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To Use More Wheat Flour 


Wheat flour restriltions have been 
so relaxed as to make it pos- 
sible for the allies to have bread 
containing more wheat than for- 
merly. All bread made after Sep- 
tember 1. for the soldiers in France, 
England, Italy and the United States 


will be made of mixed flour contain- 
ing Som of wheat four and YY of suo- 
stitute cereals. The order is aso re- 
scinded, known as the half and half 
regulations controlling flour sales to 
householders. 

ENfective September 1 the new regu 


follows: Wi 








lations provide a ere 
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No Gasoline on Suadays 

To make a t intial s in fuel 
6ul the buel min tration usks 
that 1 class ‘ { ilies and | 
motorcycles wi Ww l excep- 
tio on Sund : not be provided 
with oline Th ri 1 economy) 
to be practiced r the next few weeks 
east of the Mi ppi river; west also 
under consideration. Administration 
app ; to all patriotic persons to vol- 
untarily refrain from operating pleas- 
ure ( on S1 day. 

Exceptions to this request, which in 
eft t is a demand, include tractors | 
ind true ict lly employed in mov- 

igsht, } icians’ automobiles, | 
im ‘ yparatus, repair out- | 
fits « ployed 1 public service com- 
pan d t hicles on errands 
of i ‘ iiy in rural ommunities 
where transportation by st n or elec- 
tricity is not available. 

Pushing the Great Cause 

While Mr 1 er W abroad this 
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I rther restrictive orders Ss the 
use paper are issuing rom War In- 
lustri board. Daily newspapers have 
b forced to double price and in 
om cities now re up to 5 cents a 
cop All farm papers may be forced 


to increase subscription prices 


unnaturalized male 
Germans live in the United States and 
have registered under the enemy alien 
itions, The do not include 


some 


260,000 


regul figures 





¢he interned Germans. 
The government is to make direct 
loans to growers of live stock under | 


announced by the 
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Farmers 
and the 
Great War 
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plications for direct cattle loans must 
be made through the cattle loan agen- 
cies. Cattle men residing in other dis- 
tricts who may have occasion to make 
application for loan will communicate 
direct with the war finance corpora- 
tion at Washington. Details are to be 
worked out and speedily made public. 

Agricultural lime has been placed 
in preferred classifiation in the matter 
of fuel supply as well as in transpor- 
tation, 


Soldiers in training camps may now 
obtain furloughs to engage in agricul- 
tural work, announced by war depart- 
ment August 17. Make direct applica- 
tion to commanding officer; a 
for this aid through 


your 


relative may apply 


Amé6rican Agriculturist, September 7, 1918 


it for four or feed, may charge not to 
exceed 35 cents a bushel for each 60 
pounds of clean wheat so received. 
Miller may deliver to individual con- 
sumer without special permission no 
more than 25 pounds flour for persons 
living in towns or cities and 30 pounds 
for residents of farming communities. 


Farm Commission Abroad 
A federal agricultural commission 
has been sent to Europe to study res- 
toration problems that will eventually 


require handling when peace comes. 
These problems involve live stock, 
agricultural machinery, cereal expor- 
tations. Many other matters of vital 


importance will arise, making it prac- 
tical wisdom to line these up at once. 


The commission consists of Dr W. 
O. Thompson, president Ohia_ state 
university; Carl Vrooman, assistant 


secretary of agriculture; Dr Thomas F. 
Hunt, dean of California coliege of 
agriculture; R. A. Pearson, president 
Iowa agricultural college; T. H. Rom- 
mel, federal department of animal hus. 
bandry, and Dr H. P. Taylor, bureau 
of plant industry. The commission 
will be away two or three months, 


Seed Ears From Standing Corn 


[From Front Cover.] 





jong enough during moist, warm 
weather, there may be some that will 
start to sprout; or some may mildew 
Why take a risk that is not necessary? 

Be on the safe side and string the 
ears. When strung, hang in open shed 
or loft of the building for a time 
After a couple of months the ears 
should be hard as_bone and contain 
only a small bit of moisture From 
now on the ears must be kept dry. y¢ 
they get wet or take up moisture dur. 
ing wet weather in fail or winter, jp. 
jury is most likely to result, as wag 
the case last year. 

If at amy time signs of weevils op 
grain moths show on the corn, it 
should be inclosed with carbon bisy)- 
phid in practically air-tight rooms, 
bins, boxes or barrels for 48 hours, 
The bisulphid should be placed tn shal. 
low dishes or pans on top of the seed, 
One-half pint is sufficient for a pox or 
barrel holding 10 bushels or less. One 
pound is sufficient for a room or bin 19 
feet each way. After fumigation the 
ears must be thoroughly aired, taking 
care that no fire is present when the 
fumigation box is opened. 


* 


t received your letter giving me ins 
formation as to where to make in- 
tended purchase. This is the third time 





local board. circulation of air and where the ears you have rendered me valuable service 

— will not touch one another. You may and Tam writing this so that you may 

Under new ruling of food adminis- think the ears are dry enough without know I appreciate the assistance of 

tration heat miller who receives taking such precautions, but corn, at Orange Judd Service Bureau most 

wheat from farmer's wagon and _ husking tim,e always contains consid- heartilv.—[J. M. Ostrander, Sauger. 
grinds on a custom basis or exchanges erable water ;and if left in the husk ties, N Y. 
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war . 
will create | ae 
vO age one at ] is City and} ¥ 
ny Dallas, Tex, known the cat- 
tlhe loan ager s of the Vill finance 
corporation; each conducted by a ecat- 
tle ioan committee composed of the fed- 
eral reserve agent, the governor ofthe | 
federa! reserve bank in the districts, 
and five additional members to be ap- 
pointed. This cattle loan committee is 
in turn to create needed lecal organi- R VU. Ss. P. Oo f. 
zations to carry out the plans. All ap- €g. - at. f . 











Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S, Pat. OF. 


weatherproof coats. 
and women, girls and boys, 
at a wide range of prices. 


Raynster quality label. 
it is in the raincoat you bu 


United States Rubber 
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Raynster for Protection 


Raynster is the family name of a complete line of 
Raynsters include coats for men 


Heavy rubber-surfaced work coats; warm, ulster- 
like coats for cold and rainy weather; imported cloth 
coats that are worn as overcoats; light slip-ons; 
school coats for youngsters—all these bear the 
Look for this label—be sure 


It assures good materials and fine workmanship and 
the best value for your money. 


Write to us for a Style Book with illustrations and 
descriptions of the different kinds of Raynsters. 


Clothing Division, New York and Boston EX 















Look for this Label 
in your Raynster 


in all kinds of materials, 


y- It is your protection. 
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Wheat in Corn Land 


4. M. WHITE, FAIRFIELD COUNTY, 0 


From a patriotic point of view, if 
no other, these are times to try 
e every possible square foot of 
ground produce food or its equivalent. 
In my section practically all of the 
ground sown to wheat is corn ground. 
4 good part of the corn is cut 12 hills 
square. The wheat is drilled round 
the shocks. A small triangular patch 
equal to about three hills space on op- 
posite sides of the shock is left un- 
sown; that is six hills to the shock or 
onetwenty-fourtn of the vacant ground 
is unoccupied. 

Last year, after drilling the wheat, 
I drove crossways near the shocks and 
drilled these waste patches. If wheat 
yields at the rate of 24 bushels per 
acre this means an increase yield of 
one bushel per acre, which as a grand 
total the country over would furnish 
our allies a snug additional amount of 
wheat. 


from 
to mak 


Planning for Dairy Show 
CLARENCE METTERS 

Announcement has been made by 
M. D. Munn, former president of the 
National dairy show, that an office 
will be opened at once at Columbus 
so that preparation for the National 
dairy show in October can be speeded 
up. The show was held at Columbus 
last year, and, while bad weather 
interfered with the attendance, still 
the sales of stock and the impetus to 
better stock-raising were great. 
Columbus was selected because of the 
central location and the desire of the 
management not to load down the 
railroads with unnecessary hauling. 

Railroads of the state have been 
appealed to by the wood division of 
the state council of national defense 
not to burn up old railroad ties, as 
has been the custom in the past. The 
certain shortage of coal this winter 
and the increased demands for coal 
from all parts of the country has 
caused a return to the use of wood as 
fuel by many farmers and residents 
of small towns. Railroads are asked 
to permit the cutting up of the old 
ties for fuel, as a move toward con- 
servation. 


Exhibits and Special Features 
{From Page 152.] 


son unknown they showed up in few- 
er numbers than formerly. The Du- 
roc-Jerseys maintained their place in 
the front seat. 

Sheep were out in numbers— 
nearly 1000 in all; Merinos, Shrop- 
shires, Southdowns and Hampshires 
being especially prominent. The high 
Prices of wool and mutton have in- 
jected new interest in sheep, even 
though the Buckeye state has been 
the very center of sheep popularity in 
past years. The sheep pens were sur- 
rounded continuously throughout the 
week; many of the on-lookers were 
there very largely for the purpose of 
buying rams to head their flocks or 
to get foundation animals for a new 
flock, often on a farm where sheep 
heretofore have not been kept. 

The Jersey show this year was of 
avery high order. Quality was good, 
but they stood out as to numbers. 
Special mention is due of milking 
Shorthorns. Once Ohio was noted for 
Cows of this class. The splendid show- 
mg made this year suggests that 
milking shorthorns may be coming 
back. Of course the Shorthorns of 
beef characteristics were there— 
there in the usually big numbers and 
there in high quality. A few Gal- 
low: vs, many Angus and a fine show- 
ing of Herefords made the beef show 
very complete and well rounded. 
While the total number of animals 
Was less than in past years, never was 
*o much interest shown, or greater 
activity displayed in selecting choice 
animals to head flocks and herds by 
Prospective buyers. 

J arm Products and Horticulture 

the exhibits of vegetables were the 
est ever shown in the Ohio state fair 
— . War gardens possibly were 

“Ponsible, but such quality and 
Pumpkins and melons, both 


Water and musk, were unusual. They 
Seeenenn \tstanding for size, color and 
Up vane ntection. Potatoes showed 
uae’, They were not up to the 
Sah ote the past and _ in quantity 
Were Jost negligible. Corn exhibits 


s0od as to quantity, but quality, 
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when compared with the past, was 
lacking. 

An interesting feature this year was 
the shocks of wheat and oats. Supt 
Adams is seeking to impress folks 
that it pays to set a good shock, to 
keep it up, and to have the cap 
sheaves properly placed to preserve 
the wheat. How to shock must not 
become a lost art. The exhibit this 
year has taught a lesson that will 
not be forgotten. There is a fine sug- 
gestion here for every fair, local or 
state. 

Fruit has had a bad year in Ohio, 
and that has been reflected in the ex- 
hibits. Compared with former Ohio 
state exhibits or with the New York 
state fair, the fruit along all lines 
was scarce and not of noteworthy 
quality. Exhibitors did their best, 
but this is not a fruit year in Ohio. 
We never saw fewer grapes on ex- 
hibition; indeed the off season was 
reflected in every direction. Compared 
with past years, the fruit exhibits 
were not 25% of what they have been 
in the past. 

Farm Machinery Spreads Out 

Not a great many years ago the 


machinery hall accommodated all the 
tools and implements that were on 
exhibition. Today these have spread 
out to cover many acres. One notices 
also a change in kind of exhibits—a 
change that comes with the newness 
of the inventions. Today tractors 
have the right of way. <A few years 
ago it was silos; then gasolene en- 
gines; then automobiles—but now it 
is the power that will draw two or 
three plows and replace one or two 
men in the field. The tractor show 
very likely attracted more farmers 
than any other single feature. A 
great many makes were exhibited. 
This unquestionably was to the profit 
of the manufacturers and to the sat- 
isfaction of prospective purchasers. 
Not tractors only—but tools and ma- 
chines running into hundreds of 
types and classes were exhibited. 
Practically no phase of farm life is 
now neglected. 

And what is it all for? To build 
up the farm, to make the farm home 
more satisfying, farm life more at- 
tractive and to enrich county life. To 
do these things is the mission of the 
state fair. The Ohio state fair is do- 
ing it—doing it today better than 
ever. 


Our Legal Adviser 


A person purchased real estate giving 


mortgage for a part of the purchase 
price. The mortgagee later advanced 
money to him from time to time with 
which to purchase personal property. 


Later still the mortgagee died. Can his 
administrator sell the farm and all per- 
sonal property?—[N. S. W., Pennsylva- 
nia. 

If all of the conditions of the mort- 
gage have been performed, then that 
cannot be foreclosed, otherwise it can. 
Of the money advanced which has not 
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been secured by mortgage, suit can be 
brought at any time and any prop- 
erty taken which is not exempt. 


Marriage 

A boy and girl were each only 2¢ 
years old when married, but were mar- 
ried with,the consent of their parents. 
The wife has left her husband.. Can he 
have the marriage annulled, or obtain a 
divorce?—[E, M., New York. 

The marriage is legal and the court 
would not annul it. Divorces are 
granted in this state for but one cause 


Must Have Warranty Deed 
A person took a deed of certain real 


estate from an executrix. The pur- 
chaser supposed the taxes had been 
Can the seller 


age but they had not. 
e compelled to pay the taxes?—[D. B. 
R., New York. 

If the purchaser has a warranty 
deed in which the taxes which had 
been assessed were not excepted, then 
he has a good cause for action against 
the seller. It is quite possible he has 
not a warranty deed as an executor or 
executrix does not usually give a war- 
ranty deed. 


Hay Contract Binding 
A person agreed to sell hay in his 


barn, received a deposit for same and 
fave a receipt, a copy of which was 
sent. which states terms of sale. The 
purchaser has taken but a small part 
of the hay. Can the seller dispose of 


the hay to other parties?—[C. B., New 
York. 

He cannot. The receipt which pur- 
ports to contain the terms of sale 
does not mention any time within 
which the hay shall be taken. When 
no time is mentioned in which a con- 
tract shall be performed, a reasonable 
time is allowed. When a written con- 
tract is made, it is presumed to con- 
tain all of the terms. 











Z pe TAN 


ty Assured 


by Fairbanks-Morse standards 
throughout this famous “Z” Engine, 
for which 150,000 practical farmers 
have paid $10,000,000. Service was 
proved before all this money was 
paid—a doubly convincing record. 


They bought on demonstrated per- 
formance in action—regardless of 
price—to get the biggest dollar-for- 
dollar values pers H. P. ever built 
into an engine. They acted wisely. 


The Service You Get From Your Local Dealer 


Your local dealer has just the type “Z” for your needs in stock—waiting for you. 
Buy from him. He is prepared to give prompt delivery and personal service, 





Sce 
These 
Z"Engine 
Features 


1. Fairbanks- 
orse 
QUALITY. 


Economical in 
first and fuel 
cost and low 
up-keep. 


Simplicity 
and staunch 
durability. 


Lightweigh 
Substantial” 
Fool-proof. 


Gun-barrel 
Cylinder Bore. 


Leak-proof 
Compression. 


Complete 
with Built-in 
Magneto. 


8. More than 
Rated Power. 


3 and 6 H. P. 
Use 


Kerosene 


—Also Distillate 
—Coal Oil 
—Tops or 
Gasoline. 


The 1% H. P. uses 
gasoline only. 
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A FAST CUTTER 


For 
Light 
Power 





¥ 
— } re This Gale-Baldwin re- 
quires about half the 
power demanded by 
other eutters of similar 
size. It “has a revolving 


self-feed table—is a strong, positive 
feeder, and cuts more ensilage per hour 
than any machine operated with same 
amount of power. 


TRE, - Gal 
Cpicopsefine Baldwin 
ENSILAGE-CUTTER 


Also makers of a large line of ROTARY 
HAND and POWER FEED CUTTERS, 
CORN SHELLE RS, VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS and POTATO DIGGERS for 
Fall Use. 

AX Catalog showing the 
mailed free on application. 


Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 


Box No, 120, Chicopee Falls, Mase. 


full 


line 





























BIG MONEY 


IN ORNERY HORSES 


M Y free book will amaze you. See the big 


ing made by those I 
e breaking 


money that is be 
taught my famous system of hor 





rses can be picked up for asong, 
1 quickly tr form t 

+ breaking « 3 and training 

Write! My book fs free, postage prepaid. No obi. 
® gation, A> ostcard brings it. I/rite today, 


Prof JESSE BEERT,169 Maia St., Pheasant Hill, Ohio 


and training! Wild colts and vicious, unman- § 
I 


: a into § 
rker 1 re-sell them at abit t 




















SILOS 
At Half Price 


Warehouse needed for pressing 
work, Am forced to close out 
my entire holdings of sixty-five 
silos of a well-known make 
| which I will sell at 


Silos all new and first- 


pre-war 


prices. 


class. Advise size desired. 


|M. L. SMITH 


Manufacturer’s Agent 
286 Chestnut St., Meadville, Pa. 
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| 
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KEEP LIVESTOCK HEALTHY 


Kreso Dip No.1 
(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy to use; efficient; economical; kills 
parasites; prevents disease, 


Write for free booklets on the Care of 
Livestock and Poultry. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 








S| LO by buying NOW 
Lumber is hard to get and price is climbing 
higher. Liberal Cash and Early Shipment Dis- 

counts. Take no chances on 
R late deliveries this year. 
WN Globe Silo is your Best Bet 
= . this year. Adjustable door 
ii] | frame with ladder combined. 
| Five-foot extension Roof makes 
complete silo with lees expense, 
: ’ Window Free. 
¥ Buy Now—Ship Now—Pay Now 
t : Save Now—Write Now. 
1} } GLOBE SILO CO. 
i" 6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. ¥. 
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Feed Questions and Answers 

Your paper of Aug 17 and 24 explained 
all about the situation of wheat by-prod- 
ucts, and what the food administration 
is trying to do toward regulating prices. 
This is all well enough, but what good 
does it do sinee we are unable to buy 
any wheat by-products at any price? 

This is the gist of many questions. 
The ollicial letters from Lingham and 
Chapman in this issue give part of the 
information desired. Very little wheat 
by-product was shipped by western 
mills during July under the low price 
schedule of July 1. As explained in 
American Agriculturist August 17, the 
oflicial prices and rules of July 22 of- 
fer a heavy inducement to western 
mills to sell locally or in mixed car- 
lots. John D. Willard, secretary food 
administration, statehouse, Boston, 
says that even the largest New Eng- 
land shippers have been unable to get 
quotations. 


No Mistake 

It seems to me American Agriculturist 
made a great mistake in printing an 
article as they did about the price of 
feeds.—j{|W. L. L 

You can bet your sweet life that no 
mistake was made! We printed first 
the government's ollicial price sched- 


ule of July 1, and later the govern- 
ment’s amended schedule of July 22. 
Our articles also made it perfectly 
clear th under the new regulations 
of the United States food administra- 
tion, producing mills must now sell to 
any buyer, such as farmers or farm 
associatir is well as to the trade. In 
other words, what the government has 
undertaken amounts to nothing less 
than a revolution in the feed trade. It 
means lower prices to our eastern 
rmers whose stock consume wheat 
producis so largely, and the possi- 
ty of cutting out some of the 
sts between western mills and east- 
ern onsumers Some thin! Amer- 
ican \criculturist hould hve kept 
t und let farmers continue to pay 
recent extortionate prices for wheat 
by-products, instead of printing the 
facts as the facts develop from day to 
day. One of the greatest troubles now 
the as yet scant supply of wheat 
by-products. On this point United 
States food administration truly says: 
Last yerr we had a peor barvest ’ wheat; this 
r ised a better o With a large 
a y and f + farmers ar may be @ lean one. 
Out of ou wr harvest, by sacrifice and saving, we 
sent tl Allies enough to enable them to fight on. 
Out of our good harveat, still by sacrifice and saying, 
we must not only send the Allies what they need, but 
build up the reserves required for the great offensive 
to win the war 
This year we have scraped the bottom of our 
nl 1] flour barrel Next year the supply for our 
soldiers and sailors and the Allies, as well as for cur 
own homes, must be safeguarded. 


Will Prices Go Up or Down? 

We have been unable to buy wheat 
feed unless we buy 50 barrels of flour 
with it We were unable to handle the 


flour on account of government regula- 
tions. Now the mills advise us that the 
government has allowed an advance ef- 
fective July 27 of about $10 per ton, 
making wheat mixed feed Boston points 
in sacks $43, and likely to go higher. 
This hardly looks fair after giving us 


was fixed. 
? We need 
stand an- 
Farmers’ 


to understand that the price 
Do you advise buying at $43 
the feed and Co not want to 
other advance.—[Falmouth 
Union, 

Rule M S 14 special license regula- 
tions No 11 to wheat millers provides 
that when the mill sells a carload con. 
taining not less than 40% of wheat by- 
products and the balance wheat flour 
or W heat flour substitutes, the mill can 
charge an extra 25 cents per barrel on 
flour and 30 cents per ton more on 
feed than when either article is 
shipped in solid carloads. This rule 
discriminates against our eastern 
farmers. Nothing whatever in the reg- 
ulations require buyer of wheat feeds 
to buy a certain proportion of substi- 
tutes, but substitutes are still required 
in the purchase of flour only. 

Unless the government changes its 
mind again and makes another ad- 
vance in the price of wheat by-prod- 
ucts, what reasons are there for ex- 
pecting higher prices? The govern- 
ment has fixed the price of 1918 wheat, 
the wheat crop is nearly all harvest- 
ed, and is a generous one. The gov- 
ernment has now fixed the price of all 
the products of the 1918 wheat crop— 
flour, bran, middlings and mixed feed, 
The government itself intimates that 
prices may be lower rather than high- 
er. As was figured in American Agri- 
flour, bran, middlings and mixed feed. 
sacked from soft winter wheat shipped 
from Toledo figures $42.16 at Boston 
points. Add $1 for handler’s commis- 
sion, and your price is about right. 
We would buy it today so as to be sure 
to have it. While prices may or may 
not go lower, the main thing is to get 
the stuff now because the railroad and 
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fuel situation is so critical that com- 
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western situation in 
the feed trade it is important that 
middle states farmers get .in every 
ton of feedstuffs possible now rather 
than run the risk of delays later. 


More Sheep for Maryiand 
I. LONG, WASHINGTON COUNTY, MD 

The sheep growers’ association is 
putting forth every effort to Increase 
the number of sheep raised here. 
There are from about 18,000 sheep in 
this county, while the quota supposed 
to be raised is 65,000 in the next two 
years. One of the most noteworthy 
results of the activity of the club is 
the new dog law which requires all 
dogs to have licenses. All violators of 
law are fined S25, the money thus 
accrued to go to sheep Owners to re- 
imburse them for losses of sheep from 
dogs. 

The fact that raising sheep is profit- 
able has been demonstrated by the 
members of the Hagerstown fair 
board, who bought a flock of 25 sheep 
to save the labor of mowing the grass 
on the fair grounds. The crop of wool 
from the ewes sold for $584; the lambs 
brought $220, making their investment 
of $425, a profit of $304 within less 
than a half year after it was made, 


bined with the 








Hogs make great gains at this sea- 
son if fed on whole corn plants—roots, 
stalk, ears. This is great feed for 
brood sows, as it brings the pigs 
along fast. They seem to like roots 
and all. Give it to them only as much 
as they eat up clean. I always grow 
corn handy to pigpen or hog lot so as 
to lighten the work of feeding. This 
way avoids all wuste, and we got more 
out of the crop thin to turn the hogs 
into the corn.—[H. M., Wis Farms. 


We have received from the Ameri- 
can express company in settlement of 
t'vo or our claims filed through 
Orange Judd Service Bureau; and you | 
have our sincere thanks for your } 

ch appreciated assistance.—lUHuber 


Brothers, Gardners, Pa, | 








Pay Nothing 


Until 6O Days 





Separator 


» This remarkabla 

@ NO- money - down, 
no-payment-unti. 
60-days offer is madg 
m because we want you tg 
actually see right on your 
own place why the 






















Includi MajesticSeparator gi 
> Ziv 

Inside Oi- the most efficient results 
ing Bevice at least cost. Try this 
and Iim- marvelous Cream Sep. 
—_ arator on 30 days’ free 

_ trial. See how it skimg 
nd warm or cold milk 


down to the last 
drop, See how 
. much easier 
and quick. 
er it 
Works 
w than any other separator you 
my have ever used. Find how eco 
fee. nomical it is, how easy it isto 
clean. Find out just as others 
have by actual test. Mr. Pen Says: “’ 
cream is the best t goes to creamery. Tests 5ito@ 
allsummer.”’ If 30 days’ free trial proves the ‘‘Majes. 
tie’’ the best and you decide to keep it, then make first 
payment 60 days after it arrives and send balance in 
equal 60-day payments thereafter. This gives you a fulj 


ear ToPay 


A record-breaking offer made possible by 
the tremendous Hartman organization with 
$12,000,000 capital and 2,000,000 customers behind 
it. You make no deposit. NoC, O. D. No refer. 
ences. We send you any size “Majestic” you 
select without one cent in advance. Then when 
you have tested it for 30 days free, if you are not fully 
Satisfied, return it tous and we pay freight both ways, 


ror Free Book 


Get this book, filled with startling money. 
making facts about the great ““Majestic.” Also 
full details of our 30 days trial, no-payment-until-#- 
days, year-to-pay FarmCredit Plan. Send for book today. 


The Hartman Co., 5332 333"cate 











Measure your milk. Then feed your cows on a ration of International 
Special Dairy Feed. After a while, measure again. Compare the records! 
The difference is in the feed. One is inefficient. The other is efficient. 


Wise dairymen, who believe in efficiency, feed— 


‘International Special Dairy Feed 


Gives More Milk 
Per Cow 

It’s the 100% dairy feed. It’s 
efficient and economical be- 
cause it’s balanced. 

It’s palatable, nutritious and 
easily digested. Cows like it 
and thrive on it. 

International Special Dairy 
Feed is guaranteed to increase 
the milk flow of any cow from 








Better ana Cheaper than 
Home Grown Grains 


You can mix International 
Special with grains. Use a lot 
less grain and get an improved 
ration. The grain you save you 
can sell, There’s more profit 
for you in the price it brings. 

And yet you get more milk 
than if you fed all grain. 

Go to your dealer today and 
order a supply. Act while the 








one to two quarts daily. 


price is low. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 


Also makers of International Ready Ration—the feed that needs no mixing. 


Be Sure It's “International 
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No Relief in Feed Situation 


RELY 


IMPROVEMENT MAY COME—DO NoT 
oX WHEAT BY-PRODUCTS—USE MORE 
MIXED FEEDS 


While new crop wheat is beginning 
to move rapidly from farm to market, 
and. while flour manufacturers are 
grinding 1, there is up to the opening 
of Sept no appreciable relief to the 
mill feed situation in our older middle 
and eastern States, Conditions have 
peen fully outlined in recent numbers 
and the 


of American Agriculturist, 

whole th covered in much detail. 
While tne so-called government fair 
prices for wheat by-products are high- 


ly attractive to eastern farmers, the 
’ is still one of more or less 


condition - . . 

chaos with practically nothing offered 
at these jigures, and for that matter 
difficulty in getting certain feeds at 


any price. 7 

A well-organized co-operative farm- 
ers’ exchange operating in an eastern 
state with a good many orders to buy 
western feeds, wrote to several hun- 
dred flour mills in the middle and 
western sta‘?s, asking for prices and 
possible dat>s of shipment. What was 
the result? Not a single car of wheat 
feed could it get. Meanwhile the ex- 
change has orders for perhaps 1000 
ears feed to be delivered to its farm- 
ers in September and October and no 
opportunity to fill these orders. 

Situation to Date 

As set forth in American Agricul- 
turist last week there is not nearly 
as much wheat by-product available 
just now as under normal conditions. 
Western farmers meanwhile are buy- 
ing wheat feeds close at home at the 
lower prices, in turn selling their corn 
on the open market at about twice the 
price, Eastern farmers have no such 
opportunity. 

Most of shipments from western 
mills are in mixed carlots; that is flour 


is put in the same car with wheat 
mill products. Many dealers han- 
dling feeds also handle flour, and 
in order to keep their customers 
going curing the car shortage the 
cars were loaded mixed. Then if one, 
two or 10 cars were three months on 
the road, such cars as did arrive 
brought some goods for all. To fur- 


ther popularize this practice with mill- 
ers, they are allowed to charge 50 
cents a ton more for feed and 25 cents 
more a barrel for flour when shipped 


in mixed cars, The millers make more 
to sell it in mixed lots. 

The conditions here reiterated 
are suflicient to interfere with 
normal traffic. But when we get 
them all at one breath itis easier 
to understand what is the trouble and 
to believe our food administrators, our 


farmers’ exchanges and feed dealers 
themselves when they declare they can- 
not get wheat mill feed in stralght car- 
lots at any price, not to mention the 
government price. Any dealer who 
tries to profiteer or take advantage of 
the farmer at this time shoutd be 
Promptly reported. Meantime what 
can the farmer do? 

1. First of all remember we are at 
war. Uncle Sam is engaged in the 
most gigantic task the world ever 
knew. There are a thousand things 


Feeding 
Farm 
Animals 


PP PPTL LH 





to demand his attention and resources 
He is trying to handle 
the most essential for winning the war 


every minute. 


first. If we think we are terribly 
abused and inconvenicneced, let us re- 
member what France, Belgium, Ru- 
mania, Servia and Itussia are going 
through. They actually suffer more 
and are more inconvenienced ina 


single day than we have experienced 
There is 
our New 
England farms to ever let the suspic- 
ion get abroad that our farmers are 
cry-babies. They’ll take their medicine 
and they'll take it just as strong as 
any section of the country when they 


since we have been at war, 
too much spirit of ‘76 on 


realize it is necessary. 
2. Forget the notidn 
stock will starve uniess 


that 


straight carlots of wheat, bran 
and wheat middlings. As to that, 
every pound of whe.t by-products 


could be wiped off the map and our 
stock would not starve this winter. 
Many an old-time farmer for years 
has made milk on oats and corn 
ground together. With big crops of 
these and cottonseed mezl, gluten, bar- 
ley, linseed meal and commercial 
feeds available, why throw up our 
hands in surrender? 
Buy Commercial Feeds 

3. Why not buy still more liberally 
of the good proprietary dairy and 
stock feeds on the market? Some of 
cur experiment stations agree that 
some of these feeds are the best buy— 
“better than buying and mixing your- 
self.” They feed them themselves. 
Some stations fed them under perfect- 
ly normal times. Thousands of our 
very best and most successful farmers 
have fed these rations for years. There 
could be no better proof of their high 
merit. Of course, you would select 
one of the better ones and not some 
get-rich-quick brand. 

4. Buy something before the winter 
congestion «nd tie-up of freight. The 
essential thing is DELIVERY. Feed 
today at present prices, will be much 
better than a snowbank next winter if 
no one can get feed shipped them for 
love or money. A ton in your barn 
then will be worth carloads in western 
mills. 

5. Let this year’s experience sink 
deep into your soul as evidence 
that our eastern agriculture should 
be more self-sustaining. We farmers 
are going to farming again instead of 
manufacturing imported raw material. 

6. Incidentally, remember that sin- 
cere efforts are now being made to 
straighten out this feed tangle. There 
is hope that the situation will be re- 
lieved. However, this doesn’t relieve 
you from a responsibility of your own, 
We have duties as well as rights. Ful- 
filling one is the surest way of secur- 
ing the other. 





Sheep Values Double—In 1913 gov- 
ernment placed average price per 100 
pounds to producers of sheep $4.54 
one in 1917 $9.50. This is a gain of 

9%. 


Uniformity an Asset — The advan- 
tage of keeping one breed of poultry 
is that the poultryman can market a 
uniform product in eggs and stock. 




















Showing the Circulatory System of the Cow 


The circulatory system of the animal consists of the heart and the 


arteries, capillaries and veins, throuugh which the blood runs. 
terles (white) conduct the blood from the heart to the udder. 

(black) are channels by which the blood returns 
the udder.—[{From Plumb's Judging Farm Animals. 
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The Poorest Milker You Own 
Increases Her Milk 


Flow 25% 


omen 














Sucrene Dairy Feed is a scientifical 


ration. Its 162% protein, 494% fat an 
carbohydrates, and necessaryash and mine 
eral matter, meet all the needs of the cow, 
every day, when fed only with the usual 
roughage. Composed of cott d meal, 
corn feed meal, corn distillers’ dried grains 
and solubles, palm kernel meal, finely 
ground and bolt grain screenings, 
clipped oat by-product, calcium carbon- 
ate 4 per cent, salt 4 per cent. 





dollar of feed 


quick, direct pro i 
year profit maker, keeps your cows in 
producing condition summer and winter. 


that e supplied. The co 
~ ‘io ou _ Mustrated 





It Pays to Feed Your Cows a Complete, Correctly 


Balanced, Quality Guaranteed Ration 
When a good milk cow is fed a full ration she turns half her feed into 
milk; when fed three-fourths of a ration she turns one-third her feed into 
milk; when fed half aration she needs all her feed for body maintenance. 


Sucrene Fed Cows Always Give More Milk 
Because They Are Properly Nourished 

other feed because it is sweet smelling, 

a 

of 

materials. Sucrene Fee 

ration as you buy it. 


correct body maintaining and milk a. 


most perfect manner possible — merely 
vary, the qeentty in accordance with the 
cows mi 

sack guaranteed uniform high quality. 


Reduce Cost of MilkProduction 


Sucrene Dairy Feed brings you more milk per 
money than any ordinary ration. 

It leaves your high priced grain to bring youa 
fit in the market. It is an all 


Order a ton from your dealer. If he can not 
supply you at once, write us and we will 
nm or a post 
iterature on 
care and feeding of farm animals. Write for it. 


American Millling Company Pets39), : Mv Name... nen 
(Guerene Beets faz 25 Ferm Antmale-s8 Yeare Sf 3 SReeeees eee PR sissies 


Your cows will prefer Sucrene to any 


petizing, easily digestible, and because 
its great variety of high grade feeding 
is a complete 
ou have no mixing 
lomwe have done that for you in the 


k-producing capacity. Every 





Please send me illustrated literature 
on feeds chec elow: (30) 

© Sucrene Dairy Feed 

O Sucrene Calf Meal 

O Sucrene Hog Meal 

0 Sucrene Poultry Mash 

O Amco Fat Maker (for steers) 

O Amco Dairy Feed (25% Protein) 


My Dealer’s Name... 















































balanced by protein is waste. 
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Avoid Waste! — Feed a 
Perfectly Balanced Ration 


COW needs certain proportions of various foods for maintenance 
and entirely different proportions for milk production. If you are 
feeding more carbohydrates than are necessary, the amount not 





J 
’ 
L 
plus your hay, silage or other roughage, forms a perfectly balanced ration. It contains 
all the digestible nutrients required to keep your cowsin condition and insure max!- 
mum milk flow. Union Grainsis absolutely safe. Ic is made only of concentrates, no 
fillers. It is bulky, 8 quarts weighing about 6 pounds. It {gs palatable and highl 
digestible. The Food Administration wants you to order your winter supply of fee e 


now while the railroads can handle the shipments. They allow you to order a four 
months’ supply for shipment in sixty days. Union Grainswill keepindefinitely. It con- 
tains only 8% moisture. At present the price iscomparativelylow. Place your order at 
once. Your dealer has Union Grains or can get it for you. Don't accept a substitute. 
Write today for record sheet that will show whether you are se- 
curing maximum results from the ration you are now feeding. 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY, Dept. A, Cincinnati, Ohio 











co" MILKING MACHINES 


B-K keeps tubes and cups sweet and 

an. Penetrates milk solids—kills the 
bacteria. Is clean—hasmless—cannot taint 
milk, BK makes rubber pares last longer 
—cannot harm metal. Used and recom- 
mended by Milking Machine Manufacturers 
for ye.rs. Cheapest in actual use—sold 
under guarantee. Get B-K today—end sour 
milk troubles. Send us your order and your 
a Send for dairy bulletins and 
‘t fer.” 


General Laboratories— Madison, Wis. 


2639 Se. Dickimeon Se. 
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$ Buys the Mew Butterfly = 
Junior No. 234. Light run- 
38 ning, easy cleaning, close 


we durable. G 
teed a lifetime 





an- 
mst de- 
ed fn--material and D. 
— ing four larger sizes up to No. 8 
Sony Geet oat rl 
: ER C0., 2172 Marshall 
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Bone Spavit\ 


No matter how old the case, how oe 4; 
lame the horse, or what other treat- Vr £5 
ment has failed, try 
Fleming's Spavin and 
Ringbone Paste, $2 a Bottle 
One application usually enough; some- 
times two required. Intended only for 
the established cases of Bone Spavin, 
Ringbone and Sidebone, causing 
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chronic lameness. ‘ ny 
Fieming’s Spavin Liquid, $2 a Bottie 
ger the Fecent cases of Bone Spavin. Ringbone and Side. 

e © Bor Spavin, int, Ci 5 2 ements, 
etc. four money back ¢ these remediea fail. Write for 
Tieming 2 Vest ocket Veterinary Adviser, 192 pages, 


i FLEMING BROS, 2Zi,Usion Seeksrse. 








Double mileage, prevent blow- 
outs and punctures. Easily applied in any tire. 
fy Thousands sold. Details free. nts wanted. 

Amer.Accessorices Co., Dept. 2/2Cincinnati 
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4 * . to your letter when you write 
Pin This Senbes Agriculturist hive 
It Guarantees you the full benefits of 

THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron- 
Clad American Agriculturist Guarantee 
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American Agriculturist, September 7, 1918 















Waterproofing Concrete Silo 
FBANK M,. WHITE 


Last year I put up a stave silo. The 
Silo stands in a low place, but I had to 
put it there in order to have it close to 
the cow barn. I lost over one-third of 
the silage as the result of water coming 
through the cement foundation of the 
silo. What ean I do to overcome this 
trouble? Will coal tar with an inch of 
cement laid over it on the bottom and 
sides stop the water from coming 
through the foundation?—[A. BE. 
Sprague, New York 

The use of coal tar as a waterproof- 


ing compound is not very widely rec- 


ommended, In many places its action 
is injurious to the concrete, although, 
of course, it is a waterproof material 
What you really ought to do is to 
waterproof the silo on the outside 


rather than on the inside. The pres- 
sure of the water being on the outside 
of the silo, in case any waterproofing 
compound is put on the inside, will 
tend to press it from the wall. If the 
waterproofing was put on on the out- 
side, the tendency would be for the 
pressure of the water to hold it against 
the lo walls 

You did not state how far below the 
ground your silo extends so cannot ad- 
vise you of the practicability of at- 
tempting to waterproof around the 
Mutside of the silo However, if the 
wall did not extend more than 4 or 5 
fect below the surface, you might dig 
around the outside and put in about a 


4-inch layer of good concrete mixed in 
the proportion of about one part ce- 
ment, two parts clean sand an@ three 
parts stone. If the sand is already 
mixed with the stone in the proportion 
of about one part of sand to two of 
the stone, then use a mixture of not 


more than 1 to 3 You should also 
take a little further precaution to mix 
with the concrete hydrated lime in the 
proportion of about 10 pounds of the 
hydrated lime to a sack of cement 

To prevent water from coming up 
through the concrete floor, you should 
either dig up the floor and put ina 
new one of the same proportions as 
mentioned or else roughen the tloor by 
picking it full of holes and then put- 
ting a layer of 4-inch conerete mixed 
n the proportion given. 


Trouble in Starting Tractor 

J. R. S.: You are right too dive 
nto your own tractor problems. It is 
liflicult to solve all your problems 
With the meager evidence which cor- 
fespondence offers. 

The cracked magnets, undoubtedly, 
do reduce the strength of the current 
generated. A sudden jolt will par- 
tially demagnetize magnets; this may 
have happened to your magneto. 

The fact that two cylinders do not 
start firing until the magneto is run- 
ning at rather a high rate of speed 
indicates oil or poor contact on the 
Points in the distributer. Remove 
the high tension lead, which is hard 
rubber terminal on breaker box end 
of magneto. Remove cover of dis- 
tributer, clean off distributer plunger, 
and see that all parts of the distrib- 
uter are clean and dry. Be certain 
there is no oil or corroded contact 
points on the distributer. 

Another common cause of hard 
starting is that contact points of cir- 
cuit breaker become corroded. Secure 
a very fine nail file or a_ piece of 
emery cloth, and about once a week 
or oftener file lightly the contact 
points This will insure that > 
points are not pitted or corroded. On 
your magneto these points should he 
rdjusted to separate 1-64 of an inch 
Return the magneto to the company 
just as soon as you can spare it, and 
have them adjust it and replace 
broken magnets In an opposed 
motor, often both cylinders will not 
start off together. This is due par- 
tinlly to the fact that the carburetor 
is not in the center of the _ intake 
manifold. The cylinder having the 
greatest suction and nearest to the 
@earburetor gets the mixture first and 
Starts off first 


Water in Concrete—Do not use too 


Engineering 


“= Editor off Department 








much water in making concrete. The 


F -M-White™ 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this “3 
sis department about farm tractors, gas 
M engines, all farm machinery, farm 
buildings and plans, drainage, roads 
and bridges. Inclose stamp and address 
label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private ictter is desired. 








right amount of water is as necessary 
in insuring good concrete as in using 
good cement and clean sand and 
gravel. It is also quite necessary to 
pay particular attention to curing 
concrete. During a hot, dry period 
newly made concrete should not be 
exposed to the hot sun. It should be 
covered with either canvas or straw 
and kept wet. It is best to let the 
concrete season under moist condi- 
tions seven to 10 days. There is no 
















_ Plow and Pull 
Rome ue FORD«n..%". 
_, Pullford $155 oi:2;,. 


es MA&4kSES a practical tractor 
es out of a Ford or most any 
eee other car. Easily attached to or 
~ removed from the car in thi 
minutes. No holes to drill, no 
springs to remove. Practical, 
Durable, Reliable. 


New FAN DEVICE Prevents Heating 

Hundreds WORKING NOW for Satisfied 

and Enthusiastic Owners 

Pulls plows, harrows, drills, mowers, binders, hay loaders 
road graders, wagons, trucks, etc. Steel wheels with roller 
bearings and tires 10 inches wide, two pairs of hardened 
Vanadium steel pinions, one for plowing and one for haul- 
ing speed. A tractor with the reliability and durability of 
the Ford car. Prompt shipment. Write for catalog. 
It was the ford attached to Ford cars pulling two 12-inch plows 
running on Kerosene, i wi ew fan device, t 

On equipped : ony ce, that made 3 mogt 


PULLFORD COMPANY, Box 2C 
No. 84 Walton Heights, QUINC 
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advantage gained in using good mate- 
rials and proper methods of manufac- 








ture unless the concrete is thoroughly 
seasoned. 





League Sustaincd—At a recent con- 
ference held in the presence of inter- 
ested farmers, representatives of the 
Dairymen’s League, and of the Wildi 
and the Borden companies the dairy 
situation was openly discussed. After 
all evidence was presented, dairymen 
were especially convinced of the sin- 
cerity of the league, to which organi- 
zation many new members have lately 
been added. A compromise between 
the two companies appears to be pend- 
ing to relieve the embarrassment to 
patrons, which has arisen incidental 
to the change forced upon them should 
small branch stations be no longer 
operated.—|[B. T. S. 7 
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Kirstin ONe 
DRUM™M 
Easy! and Cheap! Beep) ITT 111) wl) | 
It’s the wonderfullKirstin One Man Drum Stump Puller that does it. 
Nothing like it. Double leverage gives marror boy tons upontons 
of pull-power! Enables you to = any stump, big, little, green, 
rotten, low-cut, tap-rooted, brush, anything—from one anchor. No 
rse or help needed! Clears acre from one anchor. Has time, 
trouble, cable-saving, automatic take-up—3 speeds and reverse. Portable, 
light, all steel. A 3-Year Guarantee, flaw or no flaw. Fou , reat offera 
rs 30-Day Trial; No-Money-Dowa; Six-Mc ¢ “hs-to-Pay, 
and a SPECIAL OFFER to one man in community. 
Amazing Book Free tells a!]—a veritable stump pulling 
encyclopedia covering entire subjeet—tremendously 
interesting, instructive! Write for copy 
r ‘ore perhaps TOO LATE. 
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Built Out 
By Concrete 


No chance to get into these farm buildings! 
Concrete foundations, concrete walls, concrete barn- 
— pavements, concrete feeding floors provide no 
ome for this army of rats seeking winter cover. 


No Rat Can Gnaw Through Concrete 


There are no nesting places under concrete floors, no chance of 
entrance through concrete foundations. Waste caused by rats is 
If you house them, you must feed them, and this is no 
time to feed an army of rats. We must feed our soldiers. 


Build Out the Rats with Concrete 


Write our nearest office for your free copy Bulletins 13% and 198UED BY THE 
They will tell you how you can make your farm ratproof. GOVERNMENT 


enormous. 
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Safeguard the Fall Layers 


NAT S. GREEN, OHIO 

In order to have a flock of hens 
that will give a good account of them- 
selves next winter in the way of egg 
production, it is necessary to develop 
this year’s early hatched pullets so 
they will commence laying before cold 
weather sets in next fall. Not only 
this, but only the best of the pullets 
must be kept from the spring hatches. 
Thus, it is important to cull the stock 
closely and send to market all that do 
not measure up to a certain standard. 

As a rule, too little attention is paid 
too the selection of the layers and this 
is one of the chief reasons for the low 
average production of farm flocks. As 
a matter of fact, selection would be a 
dificult matter where only mixed fowls 
are kept and hatching eggs are saved 
from all sorts of hens. The best that 
can be done under such circumstances 
is to keep the pullets that show the 
greatest and _ size. Until the 
value of pure-bred stock learned 
more thoroughly by farmers, little 
advance in egg production can be 
expected. 

On a farm where pure-bred stock 







vigor 
is 


is kept, it is not a difficult task to 
make an intelligent selection of the 
most promising pullets. Some atten- 


tion should be given to shape and plu- 
mage, even though the fowls are not 


intended for the show room. These 
things count in utility as well as fancy 
fowls, and any pullets falling far short 
of your standards in these respects 
had best be discarded. No attempt 
should be made to force growth. A 
steady, natura’ development can be 
best ‘complished by feeding from 
this time on practically the same feed 
as is given mature layers. Feeding 
one ration up to the time of going in- 
to the laying pens, and then changing 
suddenly to an altogether different 
diet will have a bad effect tempora- 
rily at least. A sudden change of ra- 
tion is bad for either young or old 
stock. If a change is made, it should 


be done gradually so that the fowls 
can become accustomed to it. 
My Method of Feeding 


No two poultry raisers can agree as 


to what constitutes an ideal ration; 
even the so-called experts are far 
apart in their opinions, and each is 


sure his method is the only correct 
one. Just as soon as the pullets are 
large enough to eat it, we begin feed- 
ing whole grain in litter, varying the 
quantity from day to day as occasion 
requires. Corn and wheat are used 
chiefly, although other grains are used 
to some extent. Even at the present 
high prices of these grains we cannot 


get along without them in the poultry 
yard, and we feed them at a profit. 

It has been our practice to keep a 
dry mash in hoppers where the fowls 
can help themselves at will. For a 
large number of chickens a ready- 
mixed mash is preferable to home- 
mixed, as the ingredients are more 
evenly mixed and there is a great sav- 
ing of labor. Ample range is given 


the pullets where grass and shade aré 


abundant; they develop a larger 
frame and are hardier than if 
confined 
: Cl inliness, both in houses and 
yards, is nother important factor that 
must carefully looked after. Once 
the pullets become infested with lice 
and mit tes, it is diflicult to rid them of 
the pests and unless vigorous meas- 
ures are idopted at once the growth 
of the Pullets will be seriously 
checked. Sour and decaying food is 
Often a source of trouble, too. Even 
Well fed chickens are apt to eat such 
trash, if it is lying about. Digestive 
troub! Ss are almost certain to follow, 
wed consequent weakening of the 
S and a greater susceptibility to 
all sorts of diseases, 





Cull Hens in Summer 
ane Summer is the best time to cull 
the — producing hens, according to 
In ew York college of agriculture. 
we to make a good record, a hen 
St lay practically throughout the 
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year. In order to be a good producer, 
a hen must be a heavy eater; hence, 
she will require large abdominal ca- 
pacity to hold eggs and food. When 
a hen stops layirg in the summer she 
shrinks up and has a hard, tight skin. 
The yellow skinned breeds turn yellow 
or they put on fat after ceasing to lay. 

Perhaps the easiest and surest way 
of culling out the poor hen is to dis- 
eard the earlier molter. Contrary to 
popular opinion, the early molters, 
with only occasional exceptions, are 
not good fall producing birds. Do not 
Biscard one-half of the flock, except 
under ordinary circumstances. 


Poultry on Its Merits—I keep the 
poultry money separate from grocer- 
ies and use it for nothing else. That 
is, our poultry business is a separate 
department conducted on its own 
merits. The average farmer will not 
bother himself with the details neces- 
sary to know as to his profits or losses 
in the poultry industry. Neither will 
he take the necessary interest or time 
to care for a farm flock as it should 
be done, with the result that he never 
knows how his books stand. Let him 
give his flock the proper care, then 
keep an accurate record of expense 
and income, as the business man does, 
and he will soon find that the poultry 
industry is a real business and will 
yield more than its share—[J. R. 


Jottings from the Farmers 

I have found by experience that the 
farmers’ market place is your Ameri- 
can Agriculturist farmers’ exchange. 
If I want to buy anything that farm- 
ers are likely to have for sale, it is 
sure to be advertised in your farmers’ 
exchange, or in your live stock depart- 
ment. When there is a surplus at Wis- 
set farms, a little advertisement in 
your columns disposes of the stuff 
quickly. Another beauty of it is that 
some of our customers come back for 
more, another season. Such direct 
trade between buyers and sellers is 
most satisfactory, both parties get full 
value, and there are no charges or 
commissions to middlemen. The trifling 
cost of the advertisement makes it by 
far the cheapest and most efficient 
means whereby farmers may buy, sell 
or exchange their wares.—I([M. 


The milk business will never be 
right until a stop is put to the present 
waste in the peddling of milk. A dozen 
or 20 peddlers criss-crossing each oth- 
er on every street and every city and 
town is ridiculous. There also a 
great loss to consumers in the matter 
of bottles. Furthermore, consumers 
who pay their bills have to carry the 
dead beats. This thing should all be 
systematized and standardized, includ- 
ing a cash price and a higher credit 
price to consumers who are slow in 
paying their bills—[George B. Hunt- 
er, Kingston, Pa. 


is 





Am pleased to state that my claim 
against Perry Dame and company of 
New York has been satisfactorily ad- 
justed. I feel that if Orange Judd 
Service Bureau had not taken up this 
matter for me I might never have 
gotten any satisfaction at all, Orange 
Judd Service Bureau certainly gets re- 
sults when everything else fails.— 
(Mrs High Steele, Shushan, N Y. 





Overproduction has always been the 
farmer’s handicap in this country. 
After the war, with abundant and 
cheaper labor, and most of the for- 
eign demand cut off, his products will 
become a drug on the market. If 
farmers are even to get a dollar out of 
their business, they should get it now. 
[George W. Smith, Cohocton, N Y. 





If you want to know your congress- 
man’s record for patriotism as shown 
by his votes in war measures, send to 
national security league, 19 West 44th 
street, New York city, for its free 
chart on congress votes. 





Of the farm papers I take, none so 
clearly understands the condition 
farmers are in today as American 
Agriculturist. I saw where a farmer 
was fined $50 recently for feeding 











wheat to his chickens. If this farm- 
er went to the market to buy feed 
for them he would have to pay 6 
cents a pound for weed seeds and 
oyster shells. It is just like telling a 
man to sell his good suit of clothes 
for which he paid 830 and go and buy 
a shoddy suit for $S0. No farmer 
should use oleo. If he does not keep 
cows he ought to buy what his fel- 
low farmers raise. That’s one thing 
we all can do to break up the milk 
surplus.—[J. H. Tompson, Chester 
county, Pa. 


tires from the Sen- 
can expres scompany a settlement of 
cannot too sincerely thank Orange 
Judd Service Bureau very sincerely for 
adjustment of my claim so promptly 
and satisfactorily —[D. M. Meckley, 
Green Castle, Pa. 
Farm Partnership 

Two men have been operating a farm 
as partners. Can one of them dissolve 
the partnership? 

He cannot. Unless it can be done 
by mutual consent he will have to re- 
sort to the court. 


I received the 












“How to Judge Engines’’ 
The greate greatest t of all engine engine bo books — the best 
—most read— 


- eee extensiv ty copint a! me; — 
post card gets it— and WITTE directatactory 
prices on engines 2 to 30 


Poi ertable = ‘Saw-Rig. 
WITTE ENGINE 
WORKS 
18030akinnd Ave. Kansas City, Mo, 
1803 Empire Bidg, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


(ASH'-OLD FALSE TE fd - 


value for diamonds, old gold, silver and platinum. 
Send by parcel post. and receive cash by return — 
Will return goods if price is unsatisfactory. 

Tooth Speciality, Dept. 53, 2007 S. Sth St., Phila... Pa. 










Don’t matter if broken. 
We pay up to $35.00 
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ua HI 7 ss iw but Laymore is sucha 
= Ke WACEE EC Jj pL wonderful laying tonic, 
jeer 1 | am ity that I absolutely guarantee 


does not increase the laying capacity of your hens. 


to refund your money if it 
Thou- 


sands of successful poultry raisers are now making bigger 


poultry profits by feeding 


**Makes Your Lazy Hens Lay’’ 





TRUE 
ADVERTISING 


This wonderful new discovery is a scientific preparation that makes 


your hens lay when eggs are high priced. 


It supplies the natural 


diet that hens easily get in the spring and summer, when they are lay- 


ing their best. 


diet and you will double your poultry profits. 


Give them Laymore when they can’t get this natural 


Laymore hurries your 


flock through the moult, starts them laying quickly and keeps 
them laying practically ‘all the year round. 


VALUABLE POULTRY BOOK FREE 


. 


The “Tale of a Lazy Hen” is the title of a new book by Mr. 
P. J. Kelly, which gives valuable information on the profit- 
able raising of poultry. Any reader of this paper will receive 
a copy of this new book absolutely free if you simply mail 


the coupon. 

Buy “Laymore” From Your Druggist 
Practically all drug stores carry Laymore, 
as well as all the other famous Kelly Poultry 
Remedies. If zou druggist doesn’t carry 
Laymore a full sized package will be sent 
you on ~ @ of $1.00. Be sure to mail the 
coupon and get your FREE copy of the 

uable new poultry book at once. 


P, J. KELLY 


“*Minnesota’s Poultry Expert’’ 


498 Kelly Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


P. J. KELLY, 
48 Kelly Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sir:—Please send me paces Free Book, 


“The Tale of a Lazy Hen 
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NCLE SAM is asking New York State 
farmers to help him grow more wheat 
—the world’s greatest breadstuff. 
you’re hesitating because of 
we can help you. 

We will loan, on approved 6% 
sum needed up to $10 an acre for seeding 
wheat ground. 
will be required. 
buy seed and fertilizer and to pay for labor 
and equipment. 

The earlier you start, 
will probably be; so write us at once. 
us how many acres you intend to plant and 
how much you will need. 


also loan money to purchase Hogs and 


PATRIOTIC FARMERS FUND 
M. W. COLE, Secretary 
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No signature but your own 
You can use the money to 









the better the crop 
Tell 
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Western New York Notes 


A. H,. PULVER 

In sharp contrast with recent sea- 
sons the present in western New 
York is marked by a long run 
of hot, dry weather that has 
been severe on vegetables and some 
fruits Very littie rain has fallen 
throughout the summer. Corn has 
been badly checked, but om the whole 
fares well. Wheat has not come up to 


there is a t 
Tomatoes are 
potato 


ener- 


expectations, though 
crop of oats and barley. 
rotting considerably ind the 
blight is very troublesome qutte 
ally. In Steuben county u bumper crop 
is predicted in spite of the ppe nee 
of phoma, which lid considerable 


dumage. 


Cabbage promises very well in some 
sections, especially in the Phelps dis- 
trict where a large acreage is report- 
ed Dealer iere are offering $20 per 
ton tor stor ake red at the ware- 
house The acre of Danish cabbage 
is much kk thi eur than ail cab- 
bage prowling ecth The crop of 
adomestit growtl ! never grown so 
fast and an almost total absence of the 
cabbage worm is noted 

Early celery is now ng harvested 
in Wayne county Much lettuce has 
been forwarded from the muck plots, 
though the shipments have been un- 
der avera years because of the loss 
of much of the ftirst seeding and the 
rotation of the land to crops requiring 
less labor. Onions ure a paying crop 
for western New York this season and 
many sections are expected to produce 
an average vield of from 400 to OOO 
bushels to the acre 

The peach crop is expected to go 
about loo of normal this season, The 
prices will range from $2.50 to $5 a 
bushel, including the basket. Apples 
are the one very b crop of the vear 
and it is estimated that SOOO harvesters 
will be needed to gather the crop. The 
large growers have pretty much con- 
tracted their crops, probably more 
contracts being closed than ever be- 
fore known at this time of the season. 

In Monroe county the peach show- 
ins is best in the town of Greece, 
where ona half dozen farms the yield 


will probably go to between 15 and It") 
cars, It is estimated that about Loo 
cars will be required to move the crop 
from the entire peach belt. 


The Yates count sheep breeders’ 
association was recently formed at 
Penn Yan with the following otncers: 


President, Leon W Emory of Middle- 
sex; vice-president, Raymond Robin- 
son of Dundee; secretary-treasurer, 
Fenton Wagar of Middlesex. The mem- 
bership includes over *). 

The Wayne county farm bureau and 
county breeders’ association held a 
picnic the last of August at the farm 
of George T. Stearns in Marion. 
Thirty-five head of registered Hol- 


steins, Jerseys, Guernseys and Short- 
horns were sold at auction, 

The largest tractor demonstration 
ever held in Wayne county took place 
on the furm of Thomas Brothers near 
North Rose where 14 machines took 
part in the exhibition and two large 


fields were plowed before a gathering, 


estimated at 5000 people. 


Among Up-State Farmers 

M. G. FEINT 

abundance of buckwheat 
foods for the bees this 
good for in- 


There is 
and other 
year. The prospect is 
creasing the bee productions next 
year. The price of honey will prob- 
ably be about 25% higher than last 
year, or about 2 cents a pound for 
extracted honey and $6.50 to $7.20 per 
case for comb honey. Beekeepers 
urge the farmers not to mow sweet 
clover that may grow as feed for the 
bees. 

Evaporated apples will be very 
plentiful this year, as barrels are 57.8 
cents per set of materials f o b at 
mills, buyers to assemble them, or S5 
cents at state points. Growers and 
shippers of apples are urged to place 
their orders for barrels at once, that 
coopers may be busy and deliver half 


now and half later. 
Canneri¢« have made unheard of 
records this vear. Cans have been 


factor in the work, many 
factories running nights, days and 
Sundays since June. The record 
production of peas was grown by 
Floyd Carr and son of Holley, who 
delivered S870 pounds of shelled peas 
per acre. At 4 cents per pound, this 


the limitin 








oS 


makes a highly prolitable crop. It 
has been a very unusually good year 
for peas. In Cortland county, where 


inoculation of seed was practiced, 
: : + 
some farmers realized $190 to $200 an 


acre. One farm, that of M. J. Peck, 
raised 65 acres of eas. 

The corn pack will also be a big 
one. There is an immediate outlet for 


all kinds of canned goods at good 
prices. Some factories have enlarged 
in order to take care of the business, 
and several new ones are being built. 
\ new $40,000 plant is to go up at 
Canisteo. At Dundee a new canning 
and dehydrating plant, with $15,000 
capital, is going up. 

Baldwinsville farmers near Syra- 
cuse report a record tobacco crop. 
3uyers ure offering 40 cents a pound 


for their product, but few are selling 
so early. General crops in this sec- 
tion are fine, and only hail or early 
frosts are now feared, with the excep- 
tion of a new blight that is sweeping 
potato fields, combination of 


fusarium wilt and cankerous diseases. 

he state mavors’ conference is 
considering retail milk prices in the 
cities of the state. W. P. Capes, sec- 
retary of the conference, reports that 
retail prices are already unduly high, 
as many of the cities are right in the 


dairy sections and have no trans- 
portation or pasteurization expenses 
to meet Most of the dealers are 


making around 14); profit on milk— 
an unwarranted gain. Granges and 
other farm organizations should give 
attention to the situation and report 


their tindings to this conference at 
Albany, and to the state and federal 
food commission who are already 
interestod in the situation. All 
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definite action on the matter must 
start from the people. as the authori- 
ties will not take action unless there 
is a public demand for such steps. 
The New York state grange ex- 
change, that was organized last win- 
ter with eapital stock of $100,000, 
will soon be in position to begin its 
work for the farmers of the state. 
: Giles of SkKaneateles an- 
nounces that he expects a million 
dollar business for the new farmers’ 
buying and selling agency. Local 
agencies will soon be established 


about the state. The first business of 
the organization will be with feeds, 
fertilizers and coal. 





Labor Shortage Lessens Crops 
Cc. H, EVERETT, STEUBEN COUNTY, N Y 

Field corn and potatoes are good, 
but below normal average owing to 
the scarcity of help. The acreage of 
buckwheat is large, also hay, but 
many acres of hay will never be cut, 
as no labor is available. Farmers 
here get up at 5am and work otil 
about 8 p m, with only time out for 
meals. They change places with each 
other, with no complaint of the long 
hours. 

Of course the farmer that raises 
produce, the price on which is fixed 
by the government close to or below 


the cost of production, cannot bid 
against the manufacturer for labor 
who is guaranteed a profit. Some 


men that left farms a few years since 
owing to better wages dare not leave 
the factories now for a time for fear 
of losing their jobs. Shipping stock 
of all kinds is very high. Milch cows 
around S$1(, live veal calves, 14 cents 
a pound: cutter 40 cents, cheese at 
factory 24 cents, retailing from store 
for 32 to 55 cents a pound. Straw- 
berries sold from 25 to 30 cents: prob- 


ably one-third were waste, owing to 
searcity of pickers. Canning fac- 
tories are running at full blast. 
Highway Transportation 

A highways’ transportation pro- 
gram is to be projected throughout 
the state of New York. Removal of 
snows from roads so as to permit 


motor trucks to move, establishment 
of rural motor express lines and re- 
turn loads’ bureaus are to be the chief 
activities under the federal scheme. 
Peter G. Ten Eyck of Albany is chair- 
man of the committee. Highway Com- 








1919 STEELS 


Represent 15 Years of 


Workshoe Satisfaction 
SAVE FREE 


Book Tells How 





Save Feet and Health 
Leather workshoes have been a big ey. 
pense to you. Now,they are worse than 
ever. Prices are up—quality down 
Leather shoes wear quickly— warp, 
leak, run over, tire you, hurt your feet’ 


WHY NOT TRY STEELS Now? 


They wear 3 to 6 times longer than leather Stop 





big shoe bills. Stop shoe repair bills. Cos: less 
than leather. Stop foot troubles. Prevent colds 
rheumatism. Are Absolutely Waterproo¢ 


Keep your feet warm and ‘dry in snow, sleet 
slush, rain, mud. Never change shape. Com. 
fortable—first, last and always. 

YOU COULD NOT ASK FOR 

A BETTER LOOKING, FiT- 
TING, WEARING WO RK SHOE 


LE Ask for descriptive literature and 
; Free Shoe Book. Get our 
Absolute Guarantee o/ Shoe 
Satisfaction before you buy 
another pair of old-style work 
shoes. Increased capacity insures 
shipment of STEELS same day 
you accept our Free Test Offer. 


STEEL SOLE SHOE Co. 
Dept. A-16, Racine, Wis, 


MakeYour Bikea 
. Motorcycle 


EY The low cost Shaw Attach- 
= ment fits ary bicycle. 
Easily put on. No special tools or knowledce nec. 
essary. Write at once for Free Book 2 o about 
Shaw Motorbicycle, a complete power bike at Lig saving, 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 289 Galesburg, Kansas. 







N.M.Ruthsteln 
Vice-President 
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nation over. 


look well. 


moderate price. 


and $35. 


and towns, 


The nations standard 


clothes 


of moderate price 


Styleplus are the only clothes in 
America identified each season at nation- 
ally known prices. 

Each Styleplus grade is one price the 


We center our volume on a few grades—cut 
down the expense of manufacturing—this is the 
reason behind the famous Styleplus quality. 

No matter where,—no matter when—you buy 
Styleplus Clothes you 4now they are right in style, 
in wear, and in price. 

Go to the Styleplus Store and see for yourself. 
Try on the clothes. 
suits your build and your taste—that fit right and 


Get exactly the kind that 


When you see your clothes before you buy them 
you know what you are getting. 
and you will always be sure of the big value at a 


Buy Styleplus 


Two grades in Styleplus suits: $25 and $30. 
Three grades in Styleplus overcoats: $25, $30 


Sold by one leading clothing merchant in most cities 
Write us (Dept. AP) for Styleplus book- 
let and name of local dealer. 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc, 
Founded 1849 


ORE SE 
Styleplus Clothes 
$25 AND$30__ 


Each &rade one price the nation om 


America's only known-priced clothed 


Baltimore, Md, 
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a Edwin Duffy has declared 
ere York state highways have 
vod the severe test with exceesent re, 
stooe «ave where the trucks were used 
r sections of highway before 
t was out of the ground. 
e H. Pride, in defining the ex- 


on olde 
the fros 


ony highway transportations as 


pane time necessity to suppiement 
a jroads and waterways, says that 
forse-drawn vehicles are not to be 
- jected in favor of trucks. To help 
oe railroads the federal authorities 
believe that the highways can supple- 
ment transportation by taking care of 


short hauls. 


September Milk Prices 
The price for milk as fixed by the 
Dairymen’s League for September in 
the 150-mile zone for grade B, testing 
gq, fat is $2.90. Four cents per 100 
pounds is added for each one-tenth of 
1% imcrease in butter fat 





—Freight rates—, League prices, 


Miles 40-qt can 100 lbs Sept 
BM sacccvccece $0.195 $0. 230 $3.08 
10 to 20..... -210 -245 3.06 
“0 ( 5 255 3.05 
0) -270 3.04 

( -285 3.02 

.300 3.01 
-310 3.00 
.320 2.99 
335 2.97 
345 2.96 
-355 2.95 
-365 2.94 
.375 2.93 
-380 2.93 
395 2.91 
.405 2.90 
-410 2.90 
420 2.89 
-430 2.88 
-440 2.87 
445 2.86 
-455 2.85 
-465 2.84 
-470 2.84 
.480 2.83 
.485 2.82 
490 2.82 
500 2.81 
505 2.80 
515 2.79 
520 i) 









530 8 

535 7 

545 8 

.550 6 

555 5 

.565 2.74 

.570 2.74 

.575 2.73 

-580 3 

.590 2 

-595 1 

.600 2.71 

-605 2.70 

ii 615 2.69 
45 -620 2.69 
j -625 2.68 
{7 630 2.68 
48 635 2.67 
j 640 2.66 
50u ta 650 2.65 
) 655 2.64 

" 660 2.64 
-665 2.63 

540 to 55 670 2.63 





What Consumers Will Pay 

Loose milk in stores was sold in Au- 
gust at 10 cents a quart, but this price 
is advanced to 11 cents in accordance 
with the regulations of the federal 
milk commission. Grade A retail in 
bottles delivered direct to families re- 
mains at 16 cents a quart, 9 cents a 
pint; and grade B at 14 cents a quart 
retail. 

Where loose milk is sold in bulk to 
stores in lots of less than 10 gallons 
the September price is 10% cents as 
against Yi. cents a quart in August. 
In quantities over 10 gallons this in- 
crease is from 9% to 10% cents for 
September over August. 


Boys Live Stock Judging 
To promote live stock expansion in 
New York, last year the draft horse 
breeders’ club contributed prizes for 
the boys’ live stock judging contest 
at the New York state fair. This 


contest was an unqualified success, 
and the effect in an educational way 
will be far-reaching. The prizes for 
the boys’ judging contest at the com- 


ing state fair amount to $775, and 


include classes in horses, cattle, sheep 
and swine, also fruit and grain, and 
are scheduled for Monday afternoon 


and Tuesday morning, September 9 
and 10. There is no entry fee, and 
this contest is open to every farm 
boy in the state under 21 years of 
age. Entries may be made up to 
hoon September 9. 

The boys will be divided in three 


Classes: students in agricultural col- 
leges, students in agricultural sec- 
ondary and high schools, and farm 
boys. These classes offer an oppor- 
tunity for a large number of boys to 
Win some very attractive prizes. Out- 


Side of the money prizes, the greater 
benefit to be derived from this contest 
is the live stock message that can be 
More quickly delivered through these 
young men, who are the farmers and 
husbhandmen of tomorrow. This 
message is better mares, better cows, 
more sheep and swine, and all that, is 
meant by the use of pure-bred sires. 





Division of Farm Labor of the board 
= education is endeavoring to make 
Trangements whereby high school 
Students now at work on N Y farms 
om be released from returning to 
ine se. eefore Oct 15 without sacrific- 
8 their standard of scholarship. 
meneuee Co—Harvest weather was 

ver better. Grain generally good, 
ve normal for yield and acreage. 
Tn not very good, may do better if 





frost don’t come along. Potatoes look 
good, very few beans planted this year. 
Apples are spotted, but some very 
good full orchards, but no forecast on 
price yet. The weather is dry and 
there is need of rain. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Harvest Home Services 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

The country .preachers are now 
holding the annual harvest home 
church services—a celebration and 
idealization of seed time and a boun- 
tiful harvest. By considering not 
only the “lilies of the field,’’ but the 
corn, potatoes, wheat and fruit as 
well, the modern rural pastor contin- 
ues a strong leader among his people. 

Comparisons between present profits 
and prices with those in the pre-war 
period show that many profiteers are 
preying upon consumers of food un- 
conscionably. It has been openly de- 
clared that certain canned milk com- 
panies made an average profit of 65 
per cent on investment. Nearly every- 
thing is retailing at a wider margin 
of profit than ever before. 

Lancaster county tobacco growers 
estimate that this year's tobacco crop 
will surpass in value any previous 
year in its long and successful history 
as a tobacco producing district. Re- 
cent timely and copious showers 
proved of inestimable benefit to the 
growing crops. 

Hundreds of agriculturists residing 
along rural electric street railways 
complain because new zones of traf- 
fic with increased fares were estab- 
lished, alleging that in some in- 
stances such changes were contrary 
to contracts under which franchises 
were secured. The public’ service 
commission has numerous appeals for 
aid on its calendar from people who 
clamor for the restoration of the for- 
mer nickel rate. 


Snyder Co—Oats is all cut and in 
the barn and it looks like it will yield 
well. Corn crop looks promising. The 
wheat crop was fairly good. The 
early potato crop is poor, but the late 
crop looks promising. Wheat $2.10 p 
bu, oats 70c, corn $1.70, chop $3.25 p 
100 lbs, butter 32c p lb, eggs 36c p doz. 


OHIO 


Warren Co—Tobacco cut very short. 
Not more than 75% of crop is expect- 
ed. There are a few ’17 crops still in 
farmers’ hands. Prices now $c to as 
high as 35c for seed leaf and the pros- 
pect for the "18 crop prices will be 
good, as this is a good filler crop. 
Early potatoes fairly good crop, late 
ones not good. 

Utica Licking Co—Drouth has been 
broken. Many meadows never started 
to grow after being mowed; pastures 
all gone and many farmers feeding 
stock. Cattle not very plentiful and 
Sheep a little draggy on account of 
wool situation. There is a large num- 
ber of little pigs, with a poor corn 
crop to feed them. Threshing finished 
and most farmers hauled wheat di- 
rect to elevator at $2.15 p bu. Oats 
a good crop. There will be about 
usual acreage of wheat sown if corn 
gets off in time. Horses of good 
quality searce and high. Butter 40c 
p lb, eggs 35¢ p doz, chickens 24c p 
lb, hogs 18 to 18\%4c, hay $18 to $23 
p ton. Potatoes poor; no winter ap- 
ples. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The federal board of vocational 
education has selected schools and 
colleges in West Virginia which will 
be called upon to. participate in 
courses of instruction outlined by the 
board, and which will receive propor- 
tionate appropriations, made jointly 
by the federal government and the 
state for such purposes as follow: 
Agriculture, West Virginia university, 
Morgantown; vocational schools, 
Nicholas county high school, Sum- 
mersville; Clay county high school, 
Clay; Tyler county high school, 
Middlebourne; Clay district high 
school, Shinnston; Sherrard high 
school, Sherrard; Grant district high 


school, Milton; West Virginia pre- 
paratory school, Keyser; Greenbrier 
high school, Ronceverte; Duval dis- 


trict high school, Griffithsville. 
economics, West Virginia university, 
Morgantown; vocational schools at 
Clarksburg, Parkersburg, Wheeling 
and Huntington. 


NEW JERSEY 


Monmouth Co—Corn is late. Help 
searce, not enough to do the farm 
work. Potatoes not an average crop, 
bring $1.20 p bu. Grass looks good. 
Plowing is well along. Help is very 
independent, some farmers who have 
their own help getting along all right, 
but those who have to depend on hired 
help do not get their work done in 
very good shape. Eggs 48c p doz, fowls 
35c p Ib, veals 18c p Ib, pigs, eight 
weeks old, $10, milk Te p qt, butter 
35c p lb, corn $1.60 p bu, rye $1.50. 
Wheat not threshed as no help can be 
had to do the work. 
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Rules Adopted by the New York State Food 
Commission Relative to the Handling 


and Sale of Feed and Feeding Stuffs 





At a meeting of the New York State Food Commission, held at 
the office of the Commission in New York city on August 16, 1918, 
the following resolution was adopted: 


RESOLVED: 


That pursuant to the authority conferred by the 


provisions of Chapter 813 of the Laws of 1917 of the state of New 
York, the State Food Commission does hereby make, adopt and pro- 
mulgate the following rules and regulations relative to the handling 


and sale of feed and feeding stuffs. 


1. The use of any one or more of the following materials or in- 
gredients in concentrated commercial feeding stuffs is declared to be 
an adulteration and the following materials or ingredients are declared 


to be adulterants: 


Damaged feed 

Mill, Elevator or other Sweep- 
ings or Dust 

Buckwheat Hulls 

Cottonseed Hulls 

Peanut Hulls 

Peanut Shells 

Rice Hulls 

Oat Hulls 

Corn Cobs, ground 

Cocoa Shells 

Clipped Oat By-Product 

Ground or Unground Hulls, 


Screenings, Chaff or other 
cleanings derived from the 


preparation, 
2. Concentrated commercial 


cleaning or 


milling of any seed or grain 
when separated from. the 
standard producc as an offal 
or by-product of such prepa- 
ration, cleaning or milling. 

Humus 

Peat 

Spag»: ™ Moss 

Ivory Nut Turnings 

Ground Corn Stalks 

Flax Plant Refuse 

Sorghum Pulp 

Ground or Shredded Straw or 
Hay 

Sawdust, Cellulose or Dirt 


feeding stuffs adulterated by the 


addition of one or more of the materials enumerated in Rule 1, or any 
ingredient other than grain or a grain product, or any other adulter- 
ant, shall, when offered for sale in packages or containers in New 
York State, be tagged or labeled, each package or container to have 
printed on it or attached to it a label or tag on which is plainly 
printed in addition to and in like form to the statement now required 
by law, the list of ingredients of such concentrated commercial feed- 
ing stuff, the number of pounds of each ingredient per unit; provided 
that the statement may be in terms of maximum and minimum con- 
tent of each ingredient, the variation between such maximum and 
minimum to be not to exceed fifteen per cent. of the minimum as 


stated. 


If one or more of the ingredients of a concentrated commer- 


cial feeding stuff is a concentrated commercial feeding stuff, such in- 
gredient or ingredients shall be subject to the same provisions and 


shall be separately stated. 


3- In each and every case of a bulk sale in New York State of a 
concentrated commercial feeding stuff adulterated by the addition of 
one or more of the ingredients enumerated in Rule 1, or by an in- 
gredient other than grain or a grain product, or by any other adulter- 
ant, there shall be delivered to the purchaser at the time of the sale 
a printed paper containing the information relative to the formula of 


such feed as specified in Rule 2. 


4. In each and every case of a sale in New York State in a 
package or container of a concentrated commercial feeding stuff adul- 
terated by the use of any one of the ingredients enumerated in Rule 1, 
or by any ingredient other than a grain or grain product, or by any 
other adulterant, so that the maximum crude fiber content of such con- 
centrated commercial feeding stuff is 106% or more, or the minimum 
crude protein content of such concentrated commercial feeding stuff 
is 95. or less, the statement provided for in Rule 2 shall be printed 
on a black tag in white letters; and in each and every case of such a 
sale in bulk the statement provided for in Rule 2 shall be printed on 
black paper in white letters; in all cases such letters to be in plain 
readable type of a size not less than ten point printer’s measure. 

5. Any retailer in New York State who shall mix a concen- 
trated commercial feeding stuff to a customer’s order shall, when 
selling or offering the same for sale either in packages, containers or in 
bulk, furnish the purchaser at the time of delivery of the same with a 
tag or printed or written statement of the ingredients used and the 


amount of each. 
Be Ir FurTHER RESOLVED: 


That these rules shall be published 


as provided in Section 11 of Chapter 813 of the Laws of 1917 and 
that such rules and regulations hereby made, adopted and promul- 
gated shall take effect September 16, 1918, provided, however, that 
concentrated commercial feeding stuffs actually contracted for prior 
to August 16, 1918, and shipped to or in possession of a retailer in 
New York State prior to the date when these rules go into effect, 
shall be excepted from its operation; also for a period of thirty days 
thereafter a tag or label written in ink or rubber stamped may be 
used in lieu of the printed tags or labels provided for herein. 


NEW YORK STATE FOOD COMMISSION 


August 16, 1918. 


CHARLES H. BETTS, 
Secy. 


JOHN MITCHELL, 
President. 
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Satisfactory Farm Returns 
MONROE COUNTY, N Y 
My Orchard ridge farm is rented on 





Hi, FE. COX, 


shares to a practical farmer whose 
farm adjoins; so the two farms are 
handled economically as to _ labor. 
Each party pays one-half of seed, 
threshing bill and threshers. I pay all 
the taxes, excepting $10 on the school 


tax. You will notice in the following 
report of crops sold that beans are 
omitted. This is the first instance that 
this crop has not figured in the annual 
sales from the farm. The reason for 
this omission was Mr Krenzer argued 
that as the soil was rather heavy con- 
tuining a large percentage of clay and 
the season unusually cold and wet, we 
would get better returns if for the 
present this crop was left out. Re- 
sults proved that he was correct in 
his judgment for last season's weather 
conditions proved a Waterloo to the 
bean crop on that character of soil. I 
will give below the account of crops 
raised and sold and the one-half show- 


ing what my rental was for the year. 

One-half of wheat sold S79, one- 
half of oats sold $133, rent of five 
icres for silage corn S30, one-half of 
32 bushels of corn $8, one-half of 
61,050 pounds of hay sold S375, or a 
total of $1538. The oats were sold at 
threshing time for 60 cents a bushel, 
and there are still four tons of hay to 
murket Tweny-five head of cattle 
were wintered to work down the large 


strawstack. The silage was fed to these 
cattle The result s large quantity of 
manure for the fields The land to be 
planted to corn for the ilo is covered 
there must | pleint of good 
ilige to go with the traw through 
the winter feeding 


first as 


While the hay grown und sold was 
mostly clover with a small percentage 
of timothy, there was a small acreage 
of alfalfa. This management proves 
autisfactory to both tenant and owner; 
and also provides for maintenance of 
fertility, as yet little lime ha been 
used. The land is rolling and well un- 
derdrained. The orchard which usu- 
ally bears well and adds largely to the 


annual sales failed entirely last season 
aus the cold, heavy rains destroyed the 
blossoms. Even without the orchard 
the returns for 1917 show a pretty good 
rate of interest on the investment. 


F ighting Grain Weevils 


worth of food 
grain wee- 


Millions of dollars’ 
are annually destroyed by 
vils. They attack wheat. Beans, peas 
and other seed grains in bins and 
granaries. Often these storage places 
are infected from previous season with 
these pests and yet few pests are so 
easily destroyed as these weevils of 
the grain seeds. 

Here's the way to do it. Make the 
bin or granary as tight as possible by 
closing all open spaces, using thin 
boards, laths or old sacks for the pur- 
pose. Get from the druggist carbon- 
bisulphide; it is not expensive. Use 
two to four pounds of this chemical 
to every 500 cubic feet of space to be 
fumigated. Put the material in open 
vessels and set at different points on 


top of the grain. As the cheimcal 
evaporates it sinks to all parts of the 
bin or granary, being heavier than 
air. 

Keep the door closed tight so that 
the fumes cannot get out. Keep the 
door closed for 40 to 48 hours, after 
which time all the weevils will have 
been destroyed. Since this chemical 
is very inflammable, it is necessary to 
keep lanterns and lighted matches 
away from the place of use. A lighted 
match or lantern coming in contact 
with the gas would cause an imme- 
diate explosion. Be cautious there- 
fore as to this point. If growers will 


use this simple method of treatment 
in case weevils are present, they will 
save many bushels of grain worth 


many dollars to them. 





Hill Selection of Potatoes 


seed potatoes from hills 
resisted disease, show no 
are true to type and yield 
high, are particular points to be ob- 
served at digging time. Continued se- 
lection from high yielding hills will 
make it possible to increase the pro- 
ductivity of a variety. 

An experiment at the Ohio station 
shows that a gain of 55% was found 
in the crop from seed chosen from 
the highest-yielding over that from the 
lowest-yielding hills. The yield after 
two years of hill selection was 26% 
more than that from the planting the 
ordinary way. 

Continued 


Selecting 
that have 
weaknesses, 


selection is necessary to 
get rid of the inferior qualities that 
appear even after a small patch of 
hill-selected potatoes have been start- 
ed. Quality, freedom from disease 
and yielding ability will be necessary 
considerations in each year's selec- 


tion. 


Farming in France 
1, W. WILSON—IN FRANCE 

‘ir Wilson is a graduate of New York 
agricultural college and a member of 
American Agriculturist’s staff. Soon 
after war was declared he entered an 
officers’ school, and was promoted to a 
lieutenancy. Excerpts of a letter to 
the editor follow. Being a trained ob- 
server, his comments on French agricul- 
ture are especially interesting.—[The 
Alito. 

Where we are now located the 
resembles Seneca county, 
N Y; beautiful valleys, rich flelds of 
clover, herds of Brown Swiss cattle, 
beautiful sheep and a few hogs. All 
over France they have wonderful 
Percheron horses. They work the 
stallions a lot Little machinery 
is used, and considerable of that is 
American. The mowers cut a narrow 
swath. I have seen a good deal of 
flailing grain by hand; have not seen 
here a gas engine or a tractor. The 
tractors are advertised in the apolo- 
gies for farm journals they have, and 
there seems to be considerable inter- 
est in them. When gasoline becomes 
cheap, the tractor ought to have a 
big development here, with crippled 
soldiers to operate them. 

Another region in which 
located resembled Long Island in 
soil, climate and topography. Grain, 
potatoes, hay, vineyards, some fruit 
trees, and little dairying. Everything 
is done by hand. The women work 
from 4a m to 10 p m during the har- 
vests now. We have helped them by 
letting them have two or three men 
to pitch hay. The boys are glad to 
farm. Many were farm-raised in the 
United States. 

The French are certainly 


country 


we were 


wonder- 

















Orchard Tractors Are Now Common 


Note the 
closer to the trees 
superior nature. <A _ far-seeing 


hastened the coming of the tractor by 
he Ipe r, 


tractors farmers would find a tarm 


ing machine and steel plow. 


splendid work here done. The 
than when horses 
observer 


He may 


operator is really getting 
are used. The work, too, is of a 
remarked that the war has 
many years and that in using 
surpassed only by the reap- 
be right. 


American Agriculturist, September 7, log 


ful gardeners. The little dwarf pears 
and apples are found in every kitchen 
garden, and some fruit trees are 
trained along walls. They raise a lot 
of rabbits for eating, too, which 
seems to me could be done in 
America. Their roads and forests 
are marvels, too. But as to other 
agricultural methods, they do as their 
forefathers have for years. Their 
barns, wells, stables and houses are 
all mixed together in a way that 
would give an American housewife 
fits, but they seem healthy and happy. 

There are numerous agricultural 
schools in France, in nearly every 
large city a secondary school. In the 
grammar schools agriculture is 
taught, and the one text book I saw 
seemed to be very thorough and prac- 
tical for children. The finest feeling 
exists between the French here and 
our boys. Of course I think my regi- 
ment is especially well disciplined, 
and the men respect their property; 
do not steal fruit—and the French 
would do anything for us. 





Lower Flour, Higher Bran 
Cc. F. TYSON, PENNSYLVANIA FOOD BOARD 
I agree with you and Mr Willard 
that the condition of the feed situa- 
tion and the uncertainty connected 
with it, has been one of the most se- 


rious problems for dairymen and 
feeders of all kinds. I have been 
feeling that with the schedule of 


prices fixed for wheat mill feeds and 
the limited profits allowed in their 
sale, that this end of the situation is 
pretty well taken care of. 

The food administration is right 
now working on plans to clear up the 
proprietary feed situation and to pre- 
vent so far as possible the mixing of 
valuable concentrated feeds such as 
bran, cottonseed meal and linseed 
meal with low grade feeds such as 
oats hulls, peanut hulls, cottonseed 
hulls, and I hope you will do every- 
thing you can to support this move- 
ment. 

You will note that I said that I had 
felt that the wheat mill feed situation 
was in good shape. I am now con- 
siderably disturbed to find later that 
the food administration has ad- 
vanced prices of wheat mill feeds, 
correspondingly reducing the price of 
flour. 1! do not see how this can ac- 
complish any good. It surely will 
add to the uncertainty of the situa- 
tion. Increasing the price of bran 
will certainly widen the market for 
the proprietary mixed feeds. 


Profiteering in Farm Equipment 
To sell farm equipment on the basis 
of what it would cost the dealer to 
replace it may be considered profiteer- 
ing, according to a statement recently 
issued by the office of farm equipment 
control of the federal department of 
agriculture. Persons who have sold 
equipment at replacement’ values 
when costs were high must continue 
to do so if prices go down, even 
though such sales bring less than the 
original cost price of the stock. 

Moreover, those whose selling price 
is fixed in relation to high replacement 
prices must restock immediately and 
carry the same quantity of equipment 
throughout the high-price period as 
they had at its beginning, in order 
not to profiteer. Those who desire to 
sell out without replacing their stock 
should not sell at a prevailing high 
price, but at cost plus a fair usual 
profit. 

It will be considered hoarding if 
manufacturer or dealer holds, con- 
tracts for, or arranges for more 
equipment than the reasonable de- 
mands of his business require. Deal- 
ers finding themselves with excess 
stock on hand through inadvertence 
should sell their excess holdings at 
cost plus a fair usual profit. The 
hoarding of farm equipment is de- 
fined by the act of congress of August 
10, 1917. Manufacturers or dealers 
who hoard will be dealt with under 
the terms of this act of congress, and 
not under the ruling as to replace- 
ment values just issued by the equip- 
ment control office. 





Cooperative Sales of Lambs 
7. Kk. & 

Through co-operative efforts, farm- 
ers in many communities of the state 
are securing better prices than they 
would otherwise receive for their 
lambs. With large numbers to sell, 
the farmers asked for bids, and they 
were disposed of to the highest bid- 
ders. In one community in Upshur 
county the highest bid was 14% cents, 
and this was accepted. There were 
810 lambs in this pool. E. L. Shaw, 
sheep specialist of the state extension 
department, in a tour of the state, is 
succeeding in stirring up great inter- 
est among the farmers in _ sheep 
breeding. As a result, sheep flocks 
all over the state are being enlarged 
and many farmers are placing sheep 
on their farms for the first time. 

Farmers of the state seem to be 
faring a great deal better than the 
orchardists on the question of labor. 
Through co-operating, the farmers 
are managing to harvest their crops, 





but the situation is different with the 
orchardists, whose work comes with 
a rush, and owing to their ina bility 
to secure sufficient labor thousands of 
bushels of apples will never be hay. 
vested. Two big orchards furnish an 
example—the Ritchie orchard ana an 
orchard adjoining in Mineral coy inty, 

Community kitchens all over the 
state are canning and pres erving 
fruits and vegetables in quantities 
that has never been done before jg 
the history of this state. Scores of 
women employed by the state, coun, 
ties and cities are engaged in direct. 
ing this enterprise, which is resultin 
in the laying away for winter og 
immense stores of food. 





YOUR omen, a PLACE 





Where our readers can find a quick market 

anything and everything that any farmer or of ~~! 
may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 

securing help or finding wor 


Six Cents a Word 
Bead by 625,000 — Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT one of the meet 
valuable in American oF rloulartet At & cout 
of only six cents s word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
addresa on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guara: 
insertion in issue of the following week. Ac — 

FOR SALE’ 


Sossnente of “F. * or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will ‘bo tacssted th oun ur REAL ESTATE MARKET, 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 9 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 











LIVE STOCK 


FOR SALB— mettnoned Cotewe Id rams. Als: Jirsey 
bull calf. IRVIN W. CONK » Downsyille, N Y. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for September 1 fall 
planting, pot-grown and runner. Will trust 
next summer. Also raspberry, blackberry, ¢ ber 








currant, grape plants, fruit trees, shrubs fall 
es fre. HARRY SQUIRES, Good ind, 

WISSET SEED RYE—A choice grade of wi: 1 
that gives excellent satisfaction. Price $: _ 


Rye is one of the it of crops for green ma) 
green feed, or for grain. Get, good seed. HEI ERE 
MYRICK, Wisset Farms, Wilbraham, Masse. 


GROW ROSEN RYE. It yields more bushels pe 
acre, more flour per bushel, better flour reer 
kernels, longer, broader heads than any other rye 
= for prices. EDW. E. EVANS, West Hranch, 

ich. 











HIDES 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDB—Cow, horse, cr calf 
skins, for coat or robe. Catalog on request. THE 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N Y. 


STANCHIONS 


ROY SWING STANCHION— Peace and profit can 
be secured in the stable by equipping your barn with 
this stanchion. Send for booklet. ROY BROS. Bas 











Barnet, Vt. 

CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to | lease 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial is 
the buyer’s stable. They are —, Send for tooklet 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, ‘1 

MISCELLANEOUS 
me. CASES, a “flats, co complete. Quality guar- 
M immediately. rice reduced. 


ust 
Lining PRIZE FARMS. 60 West 114th Street, New 
or 


APPLE BARRBELS—Standard size, best qualiy 


stock. as shipments at present. Write fer pricem 
SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, N Y. 


DOGS AND RABBITS 


BEAUTIFUL PEDIGREED white Collie puppies 
Farm raised. HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Ps 


~ BELGIAN HARES for sale. F. L. WILLIAMS 
us, N 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


yy -* SPANGLED ‘HAMBURG wy 4 be 7 crested 
Black coskerele, $1 each. KSON, 
Mineral y- N Y. 

















8O MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping & 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pul- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shal) reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers @ 
me | this paper, but our responsibility must end witB 

nat. 


[OUR HELP BUREAU 


A Meeting Place for Employers ant Employoee 
on farms or in hom 


MALE HELP WANTED 


FARMERS—Men, women, omen, girls, 18 or over. 
government jobs. Thousands obtainable, $11(0 yeam 
Experience unnecessary. Easy fall examinations 
everywhere. Sample questions free. Writ ume 
diately. "RANKLIN INSTITUTE, Deit V4 
Rochester, N Y. 








Where the readers of American Agriculturist may buy 
sell, rent, or exchange their farms, farm [anc¢s, 
or other real estate 


131 ACRES in Ashland county, Ohio. io d ~ 


ducer; 80 acres under cultivation; . ot of 1. 
aoa _fair buildings. Must be sold to sett! € estate 
J. GORDON, Polk, O. 





FOR SALE—Farm, 145 acres, Write ERNEeD 
HAYNES, Gregorytown, N Y. 
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Sui 
Economies in Apple Shipping 





commer ial 
facing the 
facing the ; 
methods of handling. 


ingly 
serious car 
over 


much 


the centre il 


less loading of these western apples 

vised an average breakage of 50] 
eae per car in shipments to New 
York city, according to investigation 
made by the department of agricul- 
ture, results just published; this in- 
dicating that box cars should not be 
loaded with fruit subject to long 


distance 


Summarized, it is apparent that 
closing the refrigerator car ventilators 
during the day, or when the outside 
temperatures are high, gives lower | 
and more uniform temperatures than | 

d ventilation. Temperatures 





stand: 


of h 





ventila 


exceedingly cold weather. 





Selling Wool by Pool 


A, A. DREW, TIOGA COUNTY, N Y¥ 


One of the first ventures in cc-op- 
erative marketing of farm products in 
our county was successfully operated, 
when a short time ago 41 farmers 
pooled over SOOO pounds of wool and 
sold it at considerable advance over 
local market prices. M. J. Smith of 


the state college of agriculture did 
the grading of the wool. The state 
federation of farm bureaus and the 
Tompkins county breeders’ associa- 
tion have co-operated in this work 
and many counties are selling wool on 
this plan. C. O. Carmon, a repre- 
sentative of the Tompkins county as- 
sociation, has had the work of this 
county largely under his direction, in 
connection with the local farm bu- 
reau 

Some farmers had sold their wool 
before s “pool” commenced, and 
some did not care to sell in this way. 
Some sheep have been worried and 
chased by dogs. All sheep-chasing 


dogs should be promptly exterminat- 
ed Lambs of GO pounds weight or 


over are worth 15 cents a_ pound. 
Making arrangements for the Tioga 
county agricultural fair, the Pomona 
grange '" Smithboro voted to enter 
contests of exhibits, provided that at 
least four subordinate granges en- 
tered t mpetition. Newark Valley, 
Smithboro Flemineville and North 
Barton will enter, and provably Nicols 
and H Valley also. Plans dare 
being 1 le for a big time. Now, if 
hever before, the agricultural prod- 
ucts are needed to win this war and 
the fair » where the stimulus is 
provided, to a great extent. 


Homemade Fruit Butter 

: OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

The announcement that the gov- 
ernment licenses of several Pennsyl- 
Vania flour mills had been revoked for 
Violation of the exchange milling reg- 
ulations caused much comment. 

Pennsylvania farmers’ wives are 


Producing fruit-butter of various 
Kinds in large quantities, as a food 
Conservation measure. That which is 
Stained from apple cider is most de- 
sous as well as most common, while 
Peach, pear and gr ‘ape butter follow 
in order of importance. Apple-butter 
fommanis from $1.25 to $2 per gal- 


‘on. as compared with 50 to 75 cents 
ob leg us to the war. Pure apple 
. Vinegar also advanced to the 
‘Shest prices ever known. 
‘Neaster tobacco growers. are 
<.. 8 contracts for the sale of this 
prema tobacco upon a basis of 30 to 
on — a pound. The fields present 
laa normal appearance, _al- 
*3 _ a Season of drougth prevailed 
port cur by the newspapers to sup- 
~* ©urb Markets as a patriotic duty, 


hun: 

cml ds of housekeepers prefer to 
Le ronize them in preference to the 
‘“ Market house system. Some farm- 


Of shose of from $100 to $150 worth 
bout Poultry and fruit in an al- 
‘ incredibly brief time. Just now 
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“roasting ears’’ seem to lead in popu- 
ity, the selling prices ranging from 
,ssuming that the next apple crop 20 to "# cents a dozen. 
will prove generous in proportions, 
orehardists are already 
possobility of another 
“hortage in cars similar to that of 
shoreae® possibility of another 
In the increas- 
important commercial apple 
sehards of the northwest, Montana 
to Washing rton inclusive, there was a 

shortage amounting to 
™uwo refrigerator cars for last 
season's crop, Which necessitated 
‘ heavier loading in box cars 
than ever before; the far west pro- 
duced nearly 25,000 cars last season, 
most of which sought the m: —— of 
and eastern states. “are- 


Roadside Markets 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 
There is a veritable “farmers’ mar- What did was full of moisture. Farm- 


public highways in eastern Pennsyl- 


~sna but inexpensive stands, thus affording 


How Best 
to Market 


protection against the vagaries of 
weather, and also adding to the 
appearance of the farm _ products 
offered for sale. 

= Another feature is the fact that 
= some of the more progressive farm- 
= ers and growers insist upon having 
printed labels with their names at- 
tached to all products sold, thus 
assuring quality and a solicitation for 
future business from satisfied custom- 
ers. The innovation has come to 
stay. The younger members of the 
farmer's family can attend to the 
marketing. 


What Careful Planting Did 

T. L. WALL, CLEARFIELD COUNTY, PA 

Ours is a mountainous county and 
the season between frosts a short one. 
Last year not much corn ripened and 


= 
= 





Crops 


ir 


ers did not realize the situation clear- 
ly and hence much of this corn lost 
= its germinating power. Our county 
New Jersey, where the farm bureau agent, A. T. Kearney, 
traffic is heaviest. The censed the situation early enough to 


some of the principal 


growers offer the best and freshest of put farmers on their guard. He had 


fruit, poultry, eggs, ete, jocal supplies of corn tested and 


at prices considerably below those of made inquiries where additional sup- 

the average city markets, and, as a pjies could be obtained. Not only 

command a ready cash home this, but he exercised energy in every 
for all products. In some direction. 


producers erected ornate Many large lots of corn were 
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Shipped by express and a 200-bushel 
truck load was brought 50 miles. In 
all nearly 1000 bushels of corn were 
tested; and testing this amount of 
corn by the ear is no small job. This 
work was made possible by using high 
school boys. Twenty of them were 
at work at one time. They took five 
grains from each ear, placed these in 
trays and discarded every ear that did 
not show good germination of at least 
four grains out of the five tested. The 
corn thus tested costs $6.50 a bushel. 
The reports that are now coming in 
show the great value of this work. 
The corn averaged a stand of 0%, 
which is way above nearby counties 
in which ear tests were not made. 





Coming Events 


N Y state fair, Syracuse, Sept 9-14 
National grange, Syracuse, N Y¥Y, Nov 13-22 
N J state grange, Atlantic City, Dec 2-4 
N J state hort soc, Atlantic City, Dee 2-4 
Delaware state grange, Dover, Dee 10-i2 


Finder Owns Bees 

Has a_ man the right to cut a tree 
of another person containing bees, 
and take a large amount of honey 
from same?—[J. C., New York. 

Such bees are wild animals and be- 
long to the finder, but he has no right 
to trespass on the land of another to 
obtain them or the honey. If he does 
so trespass, he will be liable for 
damages 

















ivy and light loads of apples are 
nearly the same when shipped under 
on; this movement, of course, 
was during a winter which had much 


Why the cost of producing cattle 
does not determine their 


selling price 


O produce a steer for meat 

purposes requires, as you 
know, a period of from one to 
three years. 


The prices the producer has to 
pay for feed, labor and other items 
during this period, together with 
weather conditions, determine 
what it costs to produce the steer. 


Not only do the receipts of ani- 
mals vary from week to week but 
the consumer demand for meat 
also fluctuates. 


The rise and fail of prices results 
from an economic law that oper- 
ates in every business. It is the 
packer’s task to turn live stock 
into dressed meat and by-prod- 


ucts, and distribute them to the 


But the price the producer re- 
ceives for the steer depends on 
conditions existing at the time it 
is sent to market. 


consumer under control of this law. 


Market conditions and compe- 
tition establish the prices the pro- 


ducer gets for his cattle. When 


If the supply of cattle coming on 
the market at this time is greater 
than the consumer demand for 
dressed meat, the prices of meat 
and live stock go down. 


cattle prices. 


On the other hand, if the num- Products. 


ber of cattle coming to market is 
less than enough to supply the 
consumer demand for meat, the 
prices of meat and live stock 
go up. and meat. 


meat prices go up or down, so do 


The paéker can’t pay out more 
money for animals than he takes 
in from the sale of meat and by- 


Swift & Company wili gladly 
co-operate in the carrying out of 
any national policy that will tend 
to steady the prices of live stock 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization with more than 20,000 stockholders 
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PULLING BOTH WAYS 


A stout team is no use at one 
end of the rig if friction is hold- 
ing back at the other. Mica 
Axle Grease makes stronger 
pullers of your team. It’s the 
mica that does it. 


MICA 
AXLE GREASE 
Eureka Harness Oil 


makes harness soft, pliable and 
water-proof, 


Standard Ol) Co. of New York 
Principal Offices 
New York Buffalo Albany Boston 
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IRONCLAD 


Ki TWILLS 


Uncle Sam’s 
Fighting Boys Wear 
IRONCLAD KHAKI 
Twill Cloth 


You men and women of his ‘‘home 
guard’’ should wear this patriotic 
economy cloth, too. It’s fast color 
and wears like leather. 
SHIRTS, PANTS AND OVERALLS }f 
made of the genuine Ironclad Khaki(the kind 
Uncle Sam uses) carry the yellow “army’’ 
label, like the above. Look for it in the 
garment before you bay. 


Write today for free samples of Ironclad | 
Khaki Cloth, and Miss Ironclad Khaki, the ff 
kid glove finish ladies’ overall cloth, | 


Garments on sale by dealers—everywhere 
FRANKLIN MANURPACTURING Co, 
Manufacturers of Cloth Only 
123 Market Place Baltimore, Md. 











To Country Printers 


Solve your labor problem at low cost 


by installing a linotype. Do your 
own work, and composition at a profit 
for others. We offer a good’ rebuilt 
two-letter linotype at a_ bargain. 
Write for particulars. Any reader 
of this paper will confer a favor upon 
his local editor or local job printer by 
calling his attention to this bargain. 


PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














" 10,000 Miles] 
: Guarantee on 
‘= Brictsontires 


See A opeci fic 10,000 mile written 
rt arantee for every Brictson 
ire user. Tire economy and 
protection against punctures, 
rim cuts. Brict- 
Seon Tires sre rut. ofl and 
asoline proof and wonder- 
fallyresilientandeasy riding. 
TRY BRICTSON TIRES 
AT OUR EXPENSE 

Find out at our risk the wonderful 
service qualities of Brictson - 
tie Tires. Don't pay unless ied. 


ile of Trial 
tive book 


tg. Ces Dept. 104-98 
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j For Your Empty Bags WERTHAN 


Don’t throw away a eingle bag— PAY 


f sher'va verte mgogy Go roe, Peveoare S 
? HIGHEST fl 
PRICES 


“ 
But be sure you get_our prices before 
ou sella single one.We tee most 
oe. We quan’ 
Freight fm | o FOR 
Werthan nd satisface 














= 
The Latest Markets = 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





Cash or r—Wheas -—Com—, o> 
spot 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 191) 
CABO sceeee 226 2.20 1.58 2,02 69% .57 

New York ... 2.39% 2.25 183 2.05% .81% .69 
i sesass 2.39% — 190 210 :85 .66% 
St Loulg ..... 2.2 — 162 _ 70 57 
Toledo «+.see — 2 1.57% 1.96 .66% .57% 
Minneapolis .. 2.21% — — 195 .70 58% 





United States food administration ‘fair prices”’ 
contro! the wheat market. Above quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring, No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white. No 2 wheat, 
3e lower; No 3, %o under No 1, 
has not fixed the price of any other grain. 

United States food administration controls wheat 
flour and wheat by-products, and has established the 
following wholesale bulk prices in carlots at mill; 
aaa cost of containers and of freight from mill to 
eeder, 


Milling Flour Bran Mixed Middlings 
point Pp bbl pton feed shis&@rd 
Boston .....e000 $10.65 $29.66 $31.91 $32.66 
New York ..«. 10.61 30.26 31.51 32.26 
Philadelphia 10.56 31.11 31.86 
Baltimore ...... 10.56 30.91 31.66 
Louisville ...se. 10.30 28.11 28.86 
Buffalo ......6s 10.33 29.41 30.16 
Cleveland § ...... 10.33 29.01 29.76 
Duluth ......0+6 10.05 24.61 25.36 
10.01 24.61 25.36 





Minneapolis 





=p 

Developments of the past few days 
pointto the easy probability that more 
corn may be available for grinding 
into coarse feeds for dairy stock. The 
corn market as a whole declined 
Sharply and the belief was expressed 
in trade circles that a decided change 


of sentiment had taken place. It is 
perhaps too early to attribute much 
of the bearish trend to the more fa- 
vorable war news on the western 
front. Yet doubtless that has had its 
influence among speculators who con- 


Stantly have their ear to the ground 


to detect the faintest whispers of 
early peace. However that may be 
corn declined to the basis of about 


$1.53 p bu for Sept delivery at Chi- 
cago, followed by indifferent recov- 
ery, Oct usual premium, Old No 2 
mixed corn in western elevators was 
quoted as low as 1.40 and No 3 mixed 
at 1.55. “ 

Through it all more or less insistent 
talk to the effect that the maturing 
corn crop has improved in the west 
and southwest by reason of belated 
rains, even though betterment not as 
much as hoped by many. One of the 
Significant things was the announce- 
ment a few days ago by the food ad- 
ministration of its proposed plan look- 
ing toward lessened use of wheat flour 
substitutes., This was interpreted as 
reason for a probable falling off in the 
milling demand for high grade corn 
and unfavorably affected the market 
for such in the carlot markets. 

While the oats market is relatively 
much steadier than corn; undertone 
one of easiness. Shipments from the 
interior toward primary markets are 
on a liberal scale. This caused some 
selling on the part of speculators, Sept 
oats at Chicago under 7Uc p bu. 

The markets for mill feeds contin- 
ued rather unsatisfactory at all east- 
ern trade centers, both from the stand- 
point of dealers and consumers. AS 
pointed out in American Agricultur- 
ist so many times in recent weeks and 
elsewhere in this issue, the prospect 
at the moment is not very bright for 
a loosening up in supplies of western 
mill feeds. Meanwhile eastern mills 
profess to have little to offer. At New 
York, yellow granulated corn meal 
$4.90@5.10 p 100 Ibs, white ditto 5@ 
5.35, hominy grits 4.85@5.10, bran and 
middlings nominal. 

The grain crop of England will be 
the greatest in many years, according 
to British officials, and thousands of 
soldiers are working in the harvest 
fields, 


GENERAL MARKETS 
“nye 


Unless otherwise stated, quotati all 

are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in © 
smaller way to ers an ance is usually ée- 
Retail prices to actual consumers may be 20 
to 75% higher. 








Apples 

At New York, supplies of autumn 
fruit increasing and buyers particular 
at the comparatively high level of 
prices. Good to choice healthy Maiden 
Blush, Fall Pippin and Gravenstein $5 
“6.50 p bbl, Duchess 4.50@6, common 
and windfalls 1.50@3.50. 


Beans and Peas 

At New York, market continues un- 
der neglect particularly N Y and 
Mich beans. These meet sharp com- 
petition from Cal and Oriental sorts. 
Prices are without important change, 
medium and pea beans $10.50@11.50 p 
100 Ibs, marrow 11.50@12.50, red kid- 
ney 11.50@12.50, white kidney 13@14, 
Imperial 12@12.25, Cal lima 13.50@14, 
Cal pinks 7.50@8.50, Manchurian cran- 
berry beans 7@10. 


Hops 
The hop crop of the Pacific coast is 
again assuming liberal proportions 


with the conditions forecast for Aug, 
according to the government report of 
more than 30,000,000 lbs compared 
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with 28,000,000 lbs crop of 1917; Cal 
will produce fully half the total. The 
N Y estimate is for somewhat less 
than 2,000,000 lbs, a substantial de- 
crease from last year, this from an 
area of 3800 acres. 


Dried Fruits 
At New York, evap apples dull, 14@ 
16c p lb, futures quiet but firmly held 
looking toward Oct delivery. 


Dressed Meats 
At New York, better grades of veal 
calves in good demand and firm 
around 26@29c p lb, with choice up to 


32 @ 33c. 
Eges 


The Aug 1 cold storage stocks of 
eggs, 55 warehouses, were 3,513,000 
cases, or slightly less than one year 
ago. 

At New York, quality of current ar- 
rivals shows uneven character and 
this affects prices. Fresh gathered ex- 
tras 51@52c p doz, firsts 48@50c, near- 
by white eggs, fcy 66@68c, do brown 
53 @ 56c. 

Fresh Fruits 

Cranberry harvest will begin soon 
after Sept 1 at Wareham, Mass; no 
prices yet named; prospective light 
crop at Falmouth; crop slightly larger 
than last year at East Dennis, Mass, 
but below normal, not much harvest- 
ing before Sept 15 and no prices men- 
tioned yet. 

At New York, markets well sup- 
plied, trade generally active, Bartlett 
pears $6@9 p bbl, Seckel and Clapp’s 
Favorite 7@8.50, peaches 1.25@2.25 p 
carrier, plums 25@50c p 4-qt  bskt, 
blackberries nearly over at 20@25c p 
qt, huckleberries 14@20c, muskmelons 
50c@1 bskt and 1.25@2.25 p stand- 
ard cra. 

Hay 

At New York, market without im- 
portant change, No 1 timothy ¥31@32 
p ton, No 2 do 28@30, No 1 clover 
mixed 24 @ 26.50, fcy light clover mixed 
28 @ 30.50, rye straw 17@19. 

Potatoes 

Very little trouble with potato lice 
around Cazenovia, N Y, but blight has 
appeared on many fields. 

At New York, some accumulation, 
and this has met weakness with occa- 
sional price decline. Jersey Giant 
$3.25@4 p bbl, Jersey round potatoes 
4@4.50, L I 4.25@4.75, sweet potatoes 
5 @ 7.50. 

At Boston, receipts are none too 
large and prices rule fairly firm. East- 
ern stock is now arriving in carlots. 
Jersey and eastern $2.75@3 p 100-lb 
bag. 

Poultry 

This summer, as always, there is 
much complaint regarding the large 
loss of live poultry in transit due to 
over-crowding of coops and the injury 
to the birds in consequence of im- 
proper construction. 

At New York, market without im- 
portant feature, trade fairly active and 
best stock firmly held. Fowls 31@338c 
p lb 1 w, old roosters 25@ 26c, broilers 
35@37c, western fresh dary-packed 
chickens 42@44c d w, nearby broilers 
38 @ 40c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, weather too warm for 
celery and markets oversupplied with 
cucumbers and lettuce. String beans 

2@3 p bskt, new beets 50c@$1, car- 
rots 50c @$1, gren corn $1@2.50 p 100 
ears, cucumbers $1.50@2.75 p_ bskt, 
egeplant $2@2.50 p bbl, okra $2@3 p 
large bskt, green peppers 75¢c@$1.50, 
green peas $1.50@3, romaine 75c@ 
$1.25, spinach 25@40c, white summer 
squash $1@1.75 bbl, crookneck 
squash 75c@$1.25, tomatoes v0@T5c 
p bx. 





The Milk Market 


At New York, the market is closely 
balanced. August as a whole has been 
a satisfactory one for the: dealers. 
Owing to the weather they have been 
able to sell all obtained from the pro- 
ducers. At times there was a small 
shortage. Receipts have averaged 
higher than for the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. The demand was more 





MND 


steady, there being comparatively fg 
ups and downs. The Sept rates 
producers of Grade B in the first 
trict are $2.90 p 100 Ibs for 3% milk 
.14, or approximately 6.66¢ p at ¢ 3 
6%, and $3.30 for 4%. or 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


OHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





Newe York Chicago B 
1918.. 48 4414 re 
1917.. 44 4114 43% 
1916.. 3A% 2 Jel 
1915.. 28 26 9iz 
1914.. 32 31 3214 
Butter 
At New York, butter is Selling 


around the highest level of the year 
with a good demand for best creamer. 
ies. Creamery higher than extra 47 
@48%c p lb, cmy firsts 45046146 
state dairy 44@47c, packing stock 33 
@ 35c. 

At Utica, the creamery price 
butter is 46c p Ib. for 

Cheese 

At New York, market firmly helg 
partly in sympathy with strength in 
the west, yet trade rather restricted, 
Flats 26% Osan Ib, ge 26 7 26% 
Wis daisies 264% @27\%c, state skims 
19@ 22c. a 

At Utica, recent sales included twins 
and singles at 25@25\c p Ib, offerings 
only moderate. Due to the compara. 
tively high prices in the cities for 
whole milk more or less of this is be 
ing diverted in that direction, 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS» 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB Aco 








Per 100 Ibs -—Hogs—, —B8h 
1918 191 


r—Cattl 
1918 1917" 





918 191 

ooo $18.85 $16.50 $20.00 $18.35 $15.50 $11. 

New York + 18.40 14.65 20.50 18.50 13.2: | 
MED soccece 8.00 14.00 20.80 18.75 12.10 11,0 
Pittsburgh .... 18.00 13.25 21.00 18.85 12.50 11.5 


Kansas City .. 18.25 16.00 19.70 18.50 13.50 114 


— 





At New York, steers were at a gen. 
eral decline of 10@15c, except choice 
heavy beeves; the latter held up fair. 
ly well. Butcher cows advanced 10@ 

. but with increased shipments 
from local points this was lost. Steerg 
are selling at $12@18.75 p 100 Ibs, 
bulls 7.50@12, cows 4.50@10.25, heif- 
heifers at $9@12.75. 


Veal calves 50c@$1.50, closing 
strong. Veals are selling at 17@ 
21.50 p 100 Ibs, gerassers and skim 


milk calves 10.50@ 13. 

Sheep held steady on moderate re- 
ceipts. Lambs opened 25@ 5c higher; 
later dropped 25c on best grades and 
50@75c on others. Closing quotations 
for sheep (ewes) are $9@13 p 100 lbs, 
culls 5@8, lambs 14.50@19. 

Hogs showed no material change, 
light to heavy $20.25@20.75 p 100 lbs, 
roughs 18 

The Horse Market 

The demand for horses shows very 
little improvement. Quotations are ul- 
changed as follows: Heavy drafters 

275 @ 400 ea, chunks, 1100 to 14) Ibs, 
160@ 275, second-hand, delivery horses 
50@ 150. 





Bloody Milk 

Can you tell why two of my cows give 
bloody milk from one_ teat and 
others are all right?—[G,. H. B., Mary- 
land. 

Bloody milk is most commonly seen 
in cows with first calf when fresh, 
and especially those that are giving 4 
large flow of milk. In many cases 
bloody milk is the result of an in- 
jury, however. Most cases of this 
sort right themselves after a_ time, 
but I would suggest that the udder be 
handled carefully when being milked 
and after milking that it be massaged 
well with the hands twice a day. 
not grain too heavily and give in feed, 
twice a day, for a week or 10 days at 
a time a tablespoonful of saltpeter. 





“There is a woman with a baby !f 
her arms,” cried the auctioneer at 4 
recent Illinois dairy cattle sale. “That 
baby will never live to see cheap dairy 
cows in this country.” 


FIELD NOTES 


Live Sroca Fiewd Reeacecnrarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 











Jersey Sale a Success 

The field day and auction sale held 
by the Berkshire county Jersey breed- 
ers’ association at Highlawn farm in 
Lee, Mass, August 21-22, was a great 
success. The first day was devoted 
to the field day, the forenoon of which 
was given over to the judging of 
cattle, which was done by Prof Mc- 
Nutt of the state college, and his ex- 
planations as to why he placed the 
awards. The good points of both the 
dairy cow and the dairy bull were 


very interesting and were appreciated 
by the 500 or more people who were 
around the ring. After lunch, ser 
by the club, a list of speakers was 
provided for the afternoon, among 
whom were many prominent men. 
The next day was given over tot 
sale, and dinner was supplied by = 
ladies of the Lee grange. At the sale, 
61 head sold for a total of $0!/4(), 
an average of $97.23 per head. While 
this is not a large average, as far ¥ 
dollars and cents are concerned, Wé 
considered it a very fair average fot 
the first sale, and taking into com 
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Oxford’s Hamonah, Glenburne farm of Stock- 




















jeré bri ass pecesenganegnscesgen JUD 
oo? consignments bane te — up - Gedney Farm. Double Gamboge, W. B. Baker senes 
. g things, it was extremely g00 WEEE, CB ccccecccsenctcoscoscesece . . 
evtnewood farm of Pittsfield, Mass, Hamouah of lenox 3d: ico dander of Pitts: | 5, 
had the honor of selling the highest- Oxford’s Albert’s Gem, C. H. Savage of Storrs, mann 
ae j Oh” Seckvnkhices khhtshendeatkiedeseianins 20. 
~ed cow, heifer and heifer calf. ’ 
Polow we give the list of animals Pity’? Git 20. Forma ot i eee ss 120.00 
whic h sold for $100 or over, and their Blythewood May Day, B W. Bartlett of North ong 
~ ord, BBR cecccccccesescseesssesessese 5 
purchasers. L. . Herrick of Pinecroft Eminent’s Hilma, H. B. Hinckley of - 
Worcester, Mass, and i Bayne “ a Mass “a Ge Basia’ oe” Baars 105.00 
’ j cy y - yolden Fox’s Gun. ett o' 0 
of Lexington, my, US Hs ae “Oxford. BORED weccccccccscvcsasseccsccosecs 105.00 
tioneers. Bemlsa‘s Zara of Home Farm, Glenburne farm sence 
Sales and Purchasers ere Fom Las, G Schirmer of New York, 
isthowood Supreme, Glenburne farm of Stock- waa gentheneedi ed enncan beady Sexeiehee 100.00 
Biytidge, Mass . $350.00 
ood’s Choice, ( " 
M 5 
ved nee eo Oxford Patent, Glenburne farm Public Sale Reports 
OF Cee MOU inves sconnscesusass 205.00 Hetetelas 
suite Mahogany. H. B. Hinckley of Agawam, | 
M8 ee Ona HL i! Hinckley “2 270° Sept11 Waterbury, Vt. G. H Moody. sale. 
Glen ie Fi are’ Ona, H inckley © 290.090 Oct 1-2 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred LS 8 Co. 
Agawam, MASS -.+eccceeasereecereeseeees 00. Oct 8 Granville, N Y. Dispersal F. W. Scott herd 
Meridale Buffie’s Onabel, 190.00 at the farm, Granville, N Y 
Prringham, MasS ..---eeeeeeeeneeessenees 0. Oct 9-10 Poughkeepsie, N Y. J. B. Sissons Sons. 
Gednev Farm = “oxford L 175.00 O%,; 10-11 Poughkeepsie, N ¥. ‘J. B. Sissons Sons. 
Heath of »» , nent sale. 

Gedney — Origa, B. Clarkson of Tyring- 160.00 ons. 16- 16-17 Columbus, 0. Liverpool Sale & Pedigree 
siythewood =a G.""H. Eisworth “ot og Oce i8- A Columbus” 0, The Second National 
Worcester, M@sS cesseeseccseeseseeesesces . rymen’s q ngs Co, manage 
Oxford's Little Hilda, 8. M. Kaplair of New 150.00 Nov 20-21 Liverpool, N ¥. at Liverpool sale pavilion. 
¥ mo Brothers, managers, Mexico, N Y. 

2 150.00 June 57 "19 Philadelphia, Pa. Moyer national sale. 
- 150. 00 H. A. Moyer, director. 
CATTLE BREEDERS 
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SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 


If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 

F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M 
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Cortland Holstein Farms 


Offers for sale 
in High Grade and Registered cows as follows: 
200 Cows. Due to calve in August, September and 
October. Large, heavy cows, bred to registered bulls. 
75 Fresh Cows, milking 45 to 60 pounds per day now. 
75 Grade Helfers, two years old, due to freshen this 
fall. They are the right kind for dairy cows. 
200 Heifers, two years old, bred to freshen in the 
winter and early spring. 
100 Helfers, 12 months to 18 months old, 
100 Registered Holstein Helfers. Part of them due to 


freshen this fall. These are an extra fine lot and 
will please anyone. Wire \ us the day you would 
like to look them over. 


WEBSTER & WADSWORTH 
Dept. 0, 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., Cortland. N. Y. 


200 Holstein Heifers 
200 Holstein Cows 


Young—Will freshen in three months 
Can furnish anything you want in regis- 
tered Holsteins. 


A. L. Shelton, 
Guilford, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


GHESEAS. SPRANG HOLSTEINS 
HERD SIRES 
King Massasoit ($iT°', — ee 
(Dar King Walker Segis 








W alker Pietertje / Sire: King W io 
Segis Fayne Sister to Segis Fayne Johanna 


Young cows bred to the above sired without reserve. 
Write your wants, or better, come to see them. 


G. SMITH & SONS, Inc., Seelyville, Pa. 








SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS 


% Holstein calves, either sex, 
$17.50 to $25 each; express 
paid in lots of 5. 

50 high grade heifers, 1 to 2 
years old. 20 registered bulls, 
8 to 15 months old. 25 regis- 
tered heifers, 1 to 2 years old. 
3 carloads of high grade and 
registered cows. 


JOHN C. REAGAN, _-__"TULLY, N. Y. 


wane, 1 venene: 
$125 Holstein Bull 
Born October 29,1916. Nice individual well 
grow: Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
the highest year record son of the great King 
f the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 lbs. at 3 years 
= excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
ested dams average over 26 lbs. each. 
E. H. KNAPP & SON, -  FABIUS, N. Y. 























HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 








of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other month, Feb.5-6; Apr.2-3; June 4-5; 
Aug. 6-7; Oct.1-2; Dec. 3-4, 1918. Come to Brat 
Weboro,the Holstein Priston Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 

















30 | Fine Holstein Springers 


73 Fine Holstein Heifers 
2 Years Old 


2A. R. O. Bulls ® Mos 
E. J. BOWDISH  :: Cortland, ‘N.Y. 





Registered Holsteins 





Bull calf, month old, 22-pound dam... .$50.00 

Bull calf, two ths old, grand of 
King Korndyke Sadie Vale pkteedudeer $75.00 

Heifer calf, two months old..... coccecQteuee 


W.H.MACE, 


Box 242, Cortland, N. Y. 


BULL CALF BORN_APRIL 7th, 1918 


Sire, Homestead Superb Triumph. Average record of 
dam and sire’s dam 595.65 Ibs. milk and 29.69 Ibs. 
butter in seven days; 2414.59 Ibs. milk and 118.30 
Ibs. butter in 30 days. 

Dam, Hamilton Ormsby Ruby. This young heifer 
is a granddaughter of Admiral Gelsche Hamilton and 
from Hamilton Ruby, with an official record as a 
junior three-year-old of 441.1 Ibs. milk and 18.83 Ibs. 
butter in seven This calf is a nice individual, 








very straight, nicely marked. Price, registered, trans- 
ferred and crated, $65.00. 
BRADLEY FULLER, - - UTICA, N. Y. 





MAPLE LAWN 






HOLSTEINS 
% —— heifer calves, $15 to 
$25 each. Express paid in lots of 
5. 20 ——— 4 to 12 weeks of 
age. riced very low for imme- 
diate ro 2 heifers and regis- 
san tered bull for $75. 30 registered 
# heifers, all ages. Registered and 
grade cows, heavy producers. The 
is right. 200 head from 
to select. Bargaing in 
registered bulls, all ages. I sell 
gatisfaction and can supply your wants in Holsteins. 
Cc W. ELLIS, JR., CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Carload registered springers. Carload reg- 
istered fall cows. Carload registered heif- 
ers, unbred. 2 carloads grade springers. 
Write your wants. Come and see us. 
Prices right. 

J. A. LEACH, - 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 26-Ib. 
dam. Also bull calves. 


Cc. L. BANKS & SON, : 


FOR SALE icine 

Holstein Heifers 
from 1 to 3 years old; prices right. Also have a few cows 
for sale, and can furnish high grade Holstein cows, 
fresh and springers. Also have some grade yearlings. 
J. R. FROST, - - MUNNSVILLE, WN. Y. 


price 
whi 








Cortland, N. Y. 














NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 








Purebred Registered 
Holstein Cattle 
Send for Free Hiustrated Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Ass’n of 
America, Box 115. Brattleboro, Vt. 








WANTED, x. REAL HOLSTBIN MAN 
to buy a b. bull, born April 7 
of his p ay average 1 "he. by in 7 days. Price 


$200. Send hoto. 
BROWN BROS., Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 


40 F 4) Fine Young Holsteins 


me Seo com, Se to Sete Ge Oe. 
Fone te high grade Holstein heifers, two years old, due 
to freshen this fall: 4 heifers 12 to 18 monthg old. 
Fred J. Saunders, R. F..0. 3, Tel. 337, Cortland, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL $50 
FIVE MONTHS OLD. Nice individual, mostly white. 


Grandson of King Segis. 
HENRY K. JARVIS, - WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 











$100 Yearling HOLSTEIN BULL $100 
Born March 25, 1917. Sire. a 33-Ib. 

bull. Dam, a daughter of a 21.89-lb. daughter of 
Changeling Butter Boy. FRED A. BLEWER, Maple- 
vale Farms, Owego, Tioga Co, N. Y. 


Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires. Write for particulars. 


UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass. 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, C. E. Johnson, Mgr. 




















GUERNSEY CATTLE 
LARGE YORKSHIRE SWINE 
Soe of in pas cenanene on of the choicest 


te 
CLOVER RIDGE FARM, - PETERBORO, N. H. 


| 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


169 
SHEEP BREEDERS 














— 
| Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
Milking Short-horn Cattle 
Belgian Draft Horses 
Berkshire Swine 
We offer animals that will raise herds 


to a level of War time efficiency. Bull 
calves from $125 up. 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 
































Gmenscan JERSEY caTmg i cry 





CARLISLE FARMS 


ECCLESTON, MD., OFFER 


Jersey Cattle 


Herd headed by a son of Pogis 99th of Hood 
Farm, and out of a daughter of Hood Farm 
Torono. 





WORLD’S CHAMPION 


JERSEYS 


We have bulls and bull calves for sale, most- 
ly related to the world’s champion cows and 
bulls in our herd. The blood of champions at 
the pail will increase the production of your 


herd 
Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 








SPECIALS 


A few well bred BULL CALVES, from high record 
dams, at exceptional prices, to make room. 
Bred right, marked right and grown good. 
MELVIN & GODFREY, INC. 
Baldwinsville, or Liverpool, 














HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Installment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 10c for contract and price 
list. Address De D. 

North Benton, 0. 








Heart’s Delight Farm 


DORSETS AND 
SOUTHDOWNS 


We have for sale 
SINGLE INDIVIDUALS 
And ENTIRE FLOCKS 


FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES. 
Also Good Dorset and Southdown 
BREEDING EWES 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
CHAZY - - - NEW YORK 


Glen Rock Stock Farm Offers 
Shropshire Rams 


Yearlings and Lambs, from No. | stock. 
Six Berkshire boars, six Berkshire gilts, one Berk- 
shire sow, two years. 1 animals are right in every way. 
BURTON C. STUART, SPRINGWATER, WN. Y. 








Pinehurst Shropshires 
Our 1918 ee = now ready. Uf you are needing a 
ram to r flock in 1918, "SEND FOR IT 
MAKBS YOUR CHOIC CB BARLY, as ‘here will 
be a big demand this year. We are booki 


ng orders 
now for rams. In August and ber we will 
have a few ram and ewe lambs for 8. 
DAN TAYLOR HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Shepherd Box (0, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





THE FILLMORE FARMS 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
© T. BRETTELL. . BENNINGTON, VERMONT 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


CHICK 


Pekin and Rouen ducks. 
Aldham Poultry Farm, 





Silver, White and Columbian 
} de gy and Barred 
. 20¢ each, $18 per 100, 


R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa 


4444 QUALITY CHIX £533%,!0" 


Barred Rock and RB. Reds, $13 per hundred. Order 
My advance. Shipment by parcel post prepaid. 
must be placed in advance. Shipment by parcel post 
prepaid. E. R. HUMMER & CO., Frenchtown, N, J. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
= this paper, but our responsibility must end with 

at. 











AUCTIONEERS 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Satisfied Customers My Best Advertising 


GEO. W. BAXTER 
New York 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no 7 -r invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat'l School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 





Elmira, - - ° 








Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, M1. Carey M. Jones. Pres. 





mt. 
The Shadyside Farms, 
SWINE 


BREEDERS 





THORNLIEBANK BERKSHIRES 


Late summer and fall farrowed pigs of either sex, from large, 
The kind that bring full satisfaction and merit our full commendation, 


foundation herds. 
story. If we can help you, we will. 
R. M. CRAIG, Manager, - . ° ° 


vigorous litters, that will establish real 
Tell us your 


Glen Spey, Sullivan County, NEW YORK 





BIG TYPE BERKSHIRES 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 
Spring pigs all sold. Booking orders for pigs born in 
August and September, to be shipped at eight to 10 

weeks old at $20 each and up. 
C. H. CARTER 
WHITGUERN FARM, - WEST CHESTER, PA. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, rot 
akin, at t prices. 
HOME F. b - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


SHROPSHIRES 


We have some very fine registered yearling 
sale. THREE BRIDGE STOCK FARM, Chil St Station 
N. Y. Arthur S. Davis. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Letter from C. L. Draper, Wyoming, Del.: ‘The 
pig is growing fine and I am very much pleased with 








him.** Highwood Berkshires are bred for size and 
prolificacy. 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 





REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 
We offer for sale 300-pound boars that are fancy 
boars. Sired by the noted boar of the west, which has 
many sons in service. Prices from $50 to $100. 
SHADY SIDE FARM, - MADISON, N. Y. 





BELROSE REGISTERED MODERN DUROC SOWS 
bred for fall farrow. Service boars, all ages. Open 
gilts and baby Durocs, al! sizes, agen delivery. 
Prices moderate, but quality above all 

BELROSE FARMS, - POOLVILLE, N. Y. 


DUROCS wat cae beast one at 


March and April farrow; young stock, all ages. The 
large, prolific type. Satisfaction guaran 
CG. 3. MeLAUGHLIN & CO., PLEASANTVILLE, 0. 


DUROCS 


Registered large, growthy, prolific kind. Make your 


wants known. Prices reasonable. 
BOWMAN & BOMBERGER, - PALMYRA, PA. 











Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


” March and April , fall gilts, the big growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, bat rel mo FN. . LAS year wants. 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, "i Co., O. 





O. I. C. PIGS 


Three Extra Fine Litters 


Brood sows, bred gilts, 20 boar pigs. Over- 
stocked; they must be sold at once. Write 
your wants. 

Cc. W. ELLIS, JR. 
Maple Lawn Farm, ~ Cortland, N. Y. 





Reg. O. I. C. GILTS 


Males and Spring Pigs 
Booking orders for September delivery of 
June 2, 1918. ~~ pe 8. C. White 
Dullets and cocker 
HIDRI VIEW FARM, Box 100, 


pigs bom 
Leghom hens, 


MT. BETHEL, PA. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. 
and CHESTER WHITE PIGS. Best strains; pricos 
right. Am now booking orders for fall pigs. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE, N. Y. 








of birth, if fad 
Free cir- 


date 
intelligently. 
& cular, 

» LOCUST LAWN FARM 
H Box A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Spring pigs on 
ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y 








WM. BAHE, 


Big Type Poland China 


fall and YP pigs for sale at reasonable prices. 
GEO. SPRAGUE. Route 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 








At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 





ARCADIA FARM, «+ > ° BALLY, PA 























The Spiritual Quest—XII 


DAM gave a 
withdrew a fraction of an inch. 
Levine watched Lydia in the soft 


slobbery sigt and 


glow of the lamp light. Her hair was 
still the dusty yellow of babyhood but it 
was long enough now to hang in soft 


curls in her neck after she had tied it 


back with a ribbon. She was sstill 
wearing the sailor suits, and her face 
was still thin and childish for all she 
was a sophomore. 

“I don't suppose you could ex- 
plore,” said Levine, meditatively 

“Oh, I could, if I had the money 
to outfit with, but I'll tell you what 
I really would like the best of all,” 
Lydia hitched her chair closer to 
Levine and glanced toward the 


Lizzie was knitting and 
feet in the oven “Td 
orphan asylum And 
to run it with from 
find a mine in 
could if I 


kitchen where 
warming her 
like to own an 
I'd get the money 
a gold mine I would 
New Mexico. I know I! 
cou.d just get out there.” 

“Seems to me all your plan 
money,” John. 

“Yes, that’s the trouble 
them,’ admitted Lydia, with a 

And I'll always be poor—I'm 
kind.”’ 

“What are 
with yourself, 
aside?" 

“Well, first 
an education, 
University. ‘Get, an 
have to scrub the streets to do it,’ 
was what Mother always said. ‘You 
can be a lady and be poor, she said, 
‘but you can't be a lady and use poor 
English.’ And then I'm going to be 
is good a housekeeper as Mrs. Mar- 
shall and I'm going to dress as well 

s Olga Reinhardt, and have as pretty 
hands as Miss Towne. And I'm never 

cing to move out of the home I! 
make Maybe I'll get married. 
uppose I'll have to ‘cause I want at 
le t six children, and some one’s got 
to support them And T'll want to 
travel a good deal 

“Travel takes money,” 
minded her 

Not always 
Without a Country, 
want to have what he 
me it was a little thing 
ill, Mr. Levine, why did he 
terrible about the poem?” 

What Poem?" 


asked Levine. 
Lydia cleared her throat. 


né ed 
suggested 
with 
sigh. 
that 


going to do 
pipe dreams 


you really 
Lydia, 


going to get 
clear up through the 
education if you 


I'm 


John re- 


The Man 
wouldn't 
had Seems to 
he said after 
feel so 


There was 
but I 


there t man with 
dead 
himself 


native 


Dreathes 
soul so 
Who ne 
This is my 


ver to 
own, my 


you know the 
Levine looked at Lydia 
There was a moments 
pause, then she “But I don't 
nderstand just means.” 

Lots of us don't,” commented 
John, briefly. “But if I had a son 
I'd beat understanding of it into him 
with a hickory club.” 

Lydia's jaw dropped. “But—but 
wouldn't you beat it into your daugh. 
ter?” 

‘What's the 
patriotism to 
There was a 
Levine's voice 
temper 

“Well, there's plenty of use, I'd 
have you know!" she cried. “Why, 
I was more interested in Civil Govern- 
ment last year than any of the boys 
except Charlie Jackson.” 

Levine laughed, then 
“All right, Lydia, I'd be 
what you can do for your 
When you get that orphan 
put over the door, ‘Ducit 
Patriz.'”’ 

Lydia looked at him clearly. 
just wait and see.” 

She went soberly 
kitchen for her apron, 
looked after her with an expression 
at once wistful and gentle. Lydia 
looked up “Ducit Amor Patrimw” in a 
phrase book the next day. She liked 
the sound of it. 


hath said 
land” 
and rest.” 
John 
strangely 
said, 


what it all 


use of trying to teach 

anything female?” 
contemptuous note in 
that touched Lydia's 


said soberly, 
glad to 
country. 
asylum, 

Amor 


see 


“You 


toward the 
and Levine 


By the middle of January, Levine 
was sufficiently recovered to leave. 
The Saturday before he left occurred 


conversation between him 
that cemented still further 


another 
and Lydia 


the quaint friendship of the two. 
It snowed heavily all day. Lydia 
had put in the morning as usual 


cleaning the house. This was a very 
methodical and thorough process now, 
and when it was finished the cottage 
shone with cleanliness. In the after- 
noon, she dug a path to the gate, 


—— 


‘Américan ‘Agriculturist, September 7, 191g 
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LYDIA OF THE PINES 


A fascinating serial of the middle west 


tag in the snow 
rosy and tired, es- 
Amos's arm chair 
was taking a 
old soul had 


played a game of 
with Adam, then, 
tablished herself in 
with a book. Lizzie 
long nap. The dear 
been exhausted by the nursing. Le- 
vine lay on the couch and finally 
asked Lydia to read aloud to him. 
She was deep in “The Old Curiosity 
Shop” and was glad to share it with 
her friend. 

During the remainder of the after- 
noon John watched the snowflakes 
or Lydia's sensitive little red face and 
listened to the immortal story. 

Suddenly he was astonished tq hear 
Lydia’s voice tremble. She was read- 
ing of little Nell’s last sickness. ‘‘She 
was dead. Dear. patient, noble Nell 
was dead. No sleep so beautiful and 
ealm. She seemed a creature fresh 
from the hands of God. Not one 
who had lived and suffered death.”’ 


Lydia suddenly broke off, bowed 
her yellow head on the book and 
broke into deep, long drawn sobs 
that were more like a woman's than 
a child's. 

John rose as quickly as he could. 


“My dearest,’ he exclaimed. ‘What's 
the matter?” He pulled her from the 
arm chair, seated himself, then drew 
her to his knees. 

“[T can’t bear it!" sobbed Lydia. 
“I can’t. Seems sometimes if 
couldn't have littie Patience again I'd 
die! That's the way she looked in her 
coffin, you remember? ‘F-fresh from 


the hand of God—not one who h-had 
lived and s-suffered death.’ O my 
little ,little sister!” 

John took “The Old Curiosity 
Shop” from the trembling fingers and 


Then he 


upon the couch. 
and 


Lydia in his arms 
hushed her against his heart. 
“Sweetheart! Sweetheart! Why, I 
didn't realize you still felt so! Think 
how happy Patience must be up there 


flung it 
gathered 


with God and her mother! You 
wouldn't wish her back?” 

“If 1 believed that I could stand 
it—but there isn't any God!” 


Levine gasped. “Lydia! Hush now! 
Stop crying and tell me about it.” 
He rocked slowly back and forth, 


Of mingled Kindness, 
In just equality. 





patting her back and crooning to her 
until the sobs stopped. 

“There!” he said. “And what makes 
you think there’s no. God, dear?’ 

“If there was a God, He’d answer 
prayers. Or He'd give some sign.” 
Lydia lifted a tear-stained face from 
John's shoulder. “He's never 


paid 
any attention to me," she said tensely. 


“I've tried every way to make Him 
hear. Sometimes in the dusk, I've 
taken Adam and we've gone deep 
into the woods, and I've sat and 


thought about Him till—till there was 
nothing else in the world but my 
thought of Him. And I never got a 
sign. And I've floated on my back 
in the lake looking up into the sky 
trving to make myself believe He was 
there—and I couldn't. All I knew 
was that Mother and Patience were 
dead and in coffins in the ground.” 

Levine's sallow face was set with 
pain. “Why, child, this isn't right. 
You're too young for such thoughts’ 
Lydia, do you read the Bible?” 

She nodded. “I’ve tried that too— 


A LIFE 
PROPOSITION 


Helen P. 


If on straight lines you'd build vour life, 
Your dealings must be square; 

Your outlook must be broadened 
From the pyramid of prayer. 


From center to circumference 
Your scheme of life must be 


On tangents you must never go, 
But faithfully traverse 

The round of days planned out for you, 
Through better times or worse. 


When serious problems shall arise 
That vou must solve—’twere well 

If Heart and Mind together work 
Along lines parallel. 


A triangle of virtues bright 
Keep with you all your days— 

Faith, Hope and Love will guide you well 
Through Life’s most tangled ways 


By Honore Willsie 


but Jesus might have believed every- 
thing He said was true, yet there 
mightn't have been a word of truth 


in it. Do you believe in God?” 
John’s hold on the thin hands 
tightened. He stared long and 


thoughtfully at the snowflakes sifting 
endlessly past the window. 

“Lydia,’’ he said, at last. “I'll admit 
that my faith in the hereafter and in 
an All-seeing God has been consider- 
ably shaken as I’ve grown older. But 
I'll admit too, that I’ve refused to 
give the matter much thought. I tell 
you what I'll do. Let’s you and I 
start on our first travel trip, right 
now! Let’s start looking for God 
together. He’s there all right, my 
child.. But you and I don’t seem to 
be able to use the ordinary paths to 
get to Him. So we'll hack out our 


own trail, eh? And you'll tell me 
what your progress is—and where 
you get lost—and I'll tell you. It 


may take us years, but we'll get there, 
by heck! Eh, young Lydia?” 

Lydia looked into the deep black 
eyes long and earnestly. And as she 
looked there stole into her heart a 
sense of companionship, of protection, 
of complete understanding, 
spread like a warm glow over her 
tense nerves. It was a sense that 
every child should grow up with, yet 
that Lydia had not known since her 
mother’s death. 


“Oh!"’ she cried, “I feel happier 
already. Of course we'll find Him. 
I'll begin my hunt tomorrow.” 

John smoothed her tumbled hair 
gently. “We're great friends, aren't 


we, Lydia! I've an idea you'll always 
believe in me no matter what folks 
say, eh?” 

“You bet!” replied Lydia solemnly. 

John Levine went back to his 
duties as sheriff and Lydia and Amos 
and Lizzie missed him for a long time. 
But gradually life fell back into the 
old routine and spring, then summer, 
were on them almost before they re- 
alized winter was gone. 

Lydia did well at school, though 
she still was an isolated little figure 
among her schoolmates. The cooking 
teacher added sewing to the course, 


Metzger 


Meekness, Truth, 





after Christmas, and Lydia took up 
“over and over stitch” at the point 
where her gentle mother had left off 
five years before. She progressed so 
famously that by the time school 
closed she had learned how to use a 
shirtwaist pattern and how to fit a 
simple skirt. With her plans for a 
summer of dress-making she looked 
with considerable equanimity on the 
pretty spring wardrobes of her school. 
mates. 

They saw less than ever of Levine 
when summer came, for he was begin- 
ning his campaign for Congressman. 
He came out occasionally on Sunday 
and then he and Lydia would manage 
a little stroll in the woods or along 
the lake shore when they would talk 
over their progress in the Spiritual 
Traveling they had undertaken in 
January. Lydia had decided to give 
the churches a chance and was 
deliberately attending one Sunday 
School after another, studying each 
one with a child's simple sincerity. 

One source of relief to Lydia during 


that. 


the summer was that Mrs. Marshay 
and Margery spent two months in the 
East. Lydia had faithfully kept in 
touch with Margery ever since hep 
promise had been given to Dav; Mar 
shall. But she did not like the 
banker's daughter—nor her mother 
So again as far as playmates were 
concerned Lydia spent a solitary sum. 
mer. 

Yet she was not lonely. Never be. 
fore had the lake seemed so beautify] 
to her. Sitting on the little pier with 
Adam while her father worked in his 
garden, she watched the sunset across 
the water, night after night. There 
was nothing that seemed to bring her 
nearer to a sense of God than this 
Night after night the miracle, always 
the same, always different. Th. sun 
slipped down behind the distan: hills 
the clouds turned purple in the \est. 
ern hill tops, fading toward the zenith 
to an orange that turned to azure as 
she watched. The lake beneath 
painted the picture again with an 
added shimmer, a more mysterious 
glow. Little fish flashed like flecks 
of gold from the water, dri pping 
back in a shower of amethyst. Be. 
lated dragon flies darted home. And 
the young girl, watching, list ning, 
waiting, felt her spirit expand to a 
demand greater than she could 
answer. 

Amos was keenly interested in Le. 
vine’s campaign. His attitude toward 
politics was curiously detached, when 


one considered that he was saturated 
with information—both as to state 
and national politics. He was vicious 
in his criticism of the Democrats, 


ardent in his support of the Repub- 
licans, yet it never seemed to occur 
to him that it was his political duty 
to do anything more than talk. He 
seemed to feel that his ancestors in 


helping to launch the government 
had forever relieved him from any 


duty more onerous than that of cast- 
ing a vote. 


He did, however, take Lyd one 
September evening just before hool 
opened to hear John make a speech 
in the Square. Lydia up to this time . 
had given little heed to the campaign, 
but she was delighted with the un- 
wonted adventure of being away 
from home in the evening. 





It was a soft, moonlit night 
old Square, filled with giant elm 





dotted with are lights that threw an 
undulating light on the gray mass of 
the Capitol building. When Amos 
and Lydia arrived the Square wis full 


of a laughing, chattering crowd 

dressed men and women from 
University and the lake shore, w< 
ingmen, smoking black pipes, push- 
ing baby carriages, while their wives 
in Sunday best hung on their arnis. 





Young boys and girls of Lydia’s age 
chewed gum and giggled. Older hoys 
and girls kept to the shadows of the 
elms and whispered. On the wooden 
platform extended from the grinite 


steps of the Capitol, a band dispensed 
dance music and patriotic airs, break. 
ing into “America”.as Levine made 
his way to the front of the plarform. 

Almost instantly the crowd became 


quiet. A curious sort of tenseness 
became apparent as Levine besean to 
speak. 


Lydia stared up at him. He Iicoked 
very elegant to her in his frock coat 


and gray trousers. She wi: filled 
with pride at the thought of how 
close and dear he was to her. he 


wished that the folk about her re- 
alized that she and her shabby father 
were intimate with the hero of the 
evening. 

The first part of the address ter- 
ested Lydia very little. It conc: rned 
the possibility of a new Post Ofiice for 
Lake City and made numerous €X- 
cursions into the matter of free trace. 
It did not seem to Lydia that in spite 
of their attitude of tenseness, the 


people around her were much more 
interested than she. 
{To Be Continued.] 
Tt sometimes happens that a man 


own importance, 
the case of @ 
pre- 
Gal- 


overestimates his 
which was evidently 
Bozeman man of draft age wl 
sented the following letter to th: 
latin county exemption board: : 

Dear United States Army: ap Prom 
rekom- 


band ast me to write you a | r 
mend that he supports his fam! He 
cannot read, so don’t tell him. o~ 


He ain’t no good to me 
lemmen 


I mafr- 


take him. 
ain’t done nothin’ but drink 
essence and play a fiddle since , 
ried him eight years ago, and I gotta 
feed seven kids of his’n. Maybe you 
can get him to carry a gun. He's good 
on squirrels and eatin’. Take him and 
welcum. I need the grub and his bed 
for the kids. Don’t tell him this, but 
take him.” 
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Battle Hymn of the Republic 


.3 have seen the glory of the coming of 


Mine ey pees 
ne Lord; , 
., trampling out the vintage where the 
, * apes of wrath are stored ; 


loosed the fateful lightning of his 
tarrible swift sword: 
His truth is marching on. 







.een him in the watch-fires of a hun- 

ij circling camps; 

. builded him an altar in the even- 
jews and damps; Z 
-an read his righteous sentence by the dim 

— and flaring lamps; 

His day is marching on. 

He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall 

~ never call retreat ; 
js sifting out the hearts of men before 

Be his judgment seat: f 

0, be swift, my soul, to answer him! be 
’ “jubilant, my feet! 

Our God is marching on. 


he beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
" across the sea, 

With a glory in his bosom that transfigures 
a you and me; ‘ 

As he died to make men holy, let us die to 

make men free, 
While God is marching on. 
[Julia Ward Howe. 


In t 


Keeping Sweet, ThoughSugarless 
JENNIE CA MPBELL DOUGLASS 


Judging from the long lines of cus- 
ers outside of stores advertising 
cyear, and judging from the police 
employed in keeping the crowd quiet, 
Americans need to learn to keep sweet 
= In cooking there are 
not molasses 


tomers 


without sugar. ! 
substitutes possible, 
lone, but honey. 

y you ever thought about the 
days of old when there was no cane 
ear? What did our foremothers do? 


Have 


suger : weed 
Well, some of them used honey. Have 
you never heard your grandmother 


speak of honey cake? This is the way 
she made it, except that she used but- 
ter for shortening, while her dccend- 
ants have found that lard, vegetable 
shortenings or beef drippings will do 
just as W ell. 
soft Honey Cake 

Rub together 14% cups of honey and 
W, cup of shortening. Add yolks of 2 
exes well beaten, and beat the mix- 
ture thoroughly. With 4 cups of flour 
sift 1» teaspoon of salt, 2 teaspoons 
of ground cinnamon, and add them to 
the mixture. Add 1% level teaspoons 
of soda dissolved in 2 tablespoons of 


warm water. Last add the beaten 

whites ofthe 2 eggs. Drop from 2 

teaspoon upon greased pans, leaving 

sufficient space to let them spread. 
Bake in a mederate oven. 
Honey Wafers 

1, 


One and one-half cups of honey, 
cup of milk, 5 tablespoons of short- 
ening mixed together. Add 1 beaten 
egg. Sift together 4 cups of flour, 2 
teaspoons baking powder, % teaspoon 
of salt, 1 teaspoon ground aegis 
ro 


Add this to the other mixture, 

out’ thin and cut into shape on a 
foured board. Bake in greased tins 
in a moderate oven. 


Steamed Brown Bread with Honey 

Mix together 1 cup of yellow corn 
meal, 2 cups graham flour, 1 teaspoon 
salt. Add 2-3 of a cup of honey and 
2 cups of sour milk, also 1% tea- 
spoons soda dissolved in 1 tablespoon 
of hot water. Steam 3 hours in a cov- 


ered mold not more than 2-3 full, to 
give room for rising. 3rown in the 
oven 
Graham Gems 
With 2 cups of graham flour, 2 
teaspoons of baking powder, 4 tea- 


spoon of salt mix, 4% cup of honey and 
leup of water. Bake in gem tins % 
hour in a moderate oven. 
Iloney Cornstarch Pudding 

Seald 1 quart of skim milk and add 
1, cup of honey. Thicken with 3 level 
tablespoons of cornstarch rubbed into 
a little cold milk. Pour this over a 
well-beaten egg and return to the fire 


to come just to the boil. Remove and 
add 1 tablespoon of orange extract. 
Beat up with a spoon a few times as 
It cools 


Hionecy Baked Custard 
Scald 1 quart of skim milk and pour 
Over + well-beaten eggs. Add % cup 
and 1 teaspoon of orange 
extract. Place baking dish in a dish 
ot hot water and bake in a moderate 
over until it sets. Eat cold. 
Apples Baked with Honey 
_ Core large cooking apples and place 
ina baking dish. Im the hole left by 
Temoving the core pour 2 teaspoons 
of honey and bake as usual. 
Stewed Apples with Honey 

One quart of apples cut in quarters, 
, Cup of honey, % cup of vinegar. 
Cook together until the apples are 
clear, and serve with cream. 

Not only will these recipes save 
Sugar, but it will be found that the 
honey gives a new flavor to these 
foods, thus producing a variety. Also 
honey is nutritious and healthful. 


Of honey 





of PPosedly inattentive children are 
ten slightly deaf. Never attribute 


attention ‘to a child unless you know 
Is hearing is good. n 


In the Housewife’s Realm 


For active brains and busy fingers 





re Rey 


Cast on 12 stitches and purl 1 row. 
First pattern row—Over, k 1, over, k 
Second row—Slip 1, k 1, p 10. 


A Narrow Knitting Edging in Willow Leaf Design 





k 2 tog, k 2, over, k 2 tog, k 1. 


Third row—Over, k 3, over, k 1, k 2 tog, k 2 tog, k 1, over, k 2 tog, k 1. 


Fourth row—Slip 1, k 1, p 10 


Fifth row—Over, k 5, over, k 2 tog, k 2 tog, over, k 2 tog, k 1. 
0 


Sixth row—Slip 1, k 1, p 10. 
Seventh row—Over, 
Eighth row—Slip 1, k 1, p 10. 


k 3, k 2 tog, k 2, over, k 2 tog, over, k 2 tog, k 1. 
Repeat from the beginning of the first pattern row. 


Make the loop with which every other row begins as loosely as possible, as that forms 


the scallop.—[C. F. B. 


The Nearest Duty 


“Do that duty that lies nearest thee. A 
duty pushed aside soon returns with 
seven others at its back.” 


For the competent housekeeper— 
the woman who, with seemingly slight 
effort, can keep her home and family 
in a state of suic-and-spanness, or for 
my neighbor who, unaided, success- 
fully cares for a family of seven chil- 
dren (even to the sewing for the six 
girls therein) I have no word. But 
for the benefit of the woman to whom 
housekeeping seems hopeless and end- 
less drudgery, who feels that it is use- 
less to hurry one task to its comple- 
tion because there are so many more 
to follow, I would like to give a little 
of my own experience. 

Knowing well how to do all kincs 
of housework, never, even in the 
eearlier years of married life, could I 
seem to get or keep my work properly 
done. Imagine then my state of mind 
and the general con@dition of affairs 
when a colicky baby was added to my 
cares. And when the second youngster 
arrived within two years of the first 
I was nearly in despair. 

Work simply piled up ahead of me; 
unfinished ironing and mending from 
one week to another; not a corner 
of the house in order and in the midst 
of the confusion I was kept more than 
busy jumping from one duty, which 
seemed the most important at th». 
moment, to another which seemed 
more so at the next instant. Nothing 
attempted was ever quite finished at 
the time it was started. I could not 
afford and did not want steady help, 
but found it necessary to have some 
help occasionally, for a few hours it 
a time. 

A Good Idea 


As the children grew older, of 
course the atmosphere cleared to 
some extent, but with one not three 


and the other but one year I was still 
constantly on the jump, with at least 
three things always needing to be 
done at the same moment. 

Some weeks ago in glancing over 
a paper or magazine, my eyes fell 
on the above words regarding the 
“nearest” duty. The first part of the 
quotation was familiar, but the second 
was new to me, and I read it the 
second time, the thought coming to 
me, “Is there any help in that idea 
for my work?” 

The paper was dropped and I 
rushed to my next duty, but kept the 
idea of doing the “nearest” thing in 
my mind. I soon found it was to me 
a helpful plan, and since that time 
I have tried continually to keep con- 
stantly in my thought the actual do- 
ing of the things in my pathway, over 
which I had grown in the habit of 
stumbling, not overlooking them, but 


thinking I had no time for them just 
at the moment. 

. With me it leads to the putting 
straight the rug or window § shade, 
gathering up the toys and children’s 
clothing, or the dozens of things 
which have to be picked up during 
the day’s work. (And incidentally it 
leads to the immediate disposal of 
many things while I have them in 
hand rather than picking them up 
again later on.) It leads to the neatly 
piling of the dishes that more urgent 
things prevent my washing at the mo- 
ment, the emptying and rinsing of 
coffee or teapot when brought from 
the diningroom, rather than the set- 
ting them aside for a more convenient 
time, and many other things of this 
nature. 

Better Than Hit or Miss 


Gradually I have been finding that 
housekeeping might be, even for me, 
something more than a hit’ or miss 
doing of things which, though not 
hard of themselves, became hard be- 
cause of the confusion caused by my 
inefficiency. Not yet, by any means, 
can I profess myself a model house- 
keeper. There are times of interrup- 
tions and discouragement when I 
cannot heep my mind or my hands on 
the work required. The needs of the 
children must come first. But a little 
less often do -.,in putting out my 
hand for an article hen eyes and 
mind are reaching forward to two or 
three things which need immediate 
attention, upset some other article (or 
several of them) taking more time to 
straighten out the resulting muss. 

A little less often do I find myself 
wildly dancing about w.th both hands 
full when table and sink-shelf are full 
to overflowing. A little less often do 
I find it necessary to dig out from a 
pile of unwashed dishes the particular 
utensil I need. Little by little I find 
I am gaining time for mending, for 
playing and singing to the children, 
or for a little play in passing them in- 
stead of a hurried command to move 
out of my pathway. 


And it is bringing to me a more 
hopeful attitude toward my _ work. 
“All work and no play” is certainly 


tedious, but never before could I suc- 
ceed in making my head save my 
heels. 

So to the woman whose duties seem 
endless and overwhelming let me say, 
“Do that duty that lies nearest thee,” 
and go one step further, do it as 
quickly as possible. Possibly you, too, 
may be somewhat surprised to find 
how much more smoothly the house- 
hold machinery will run. 


Babies are largely creatures of 
habit, and they will grow just as fond 
of a good habit as a bad one, and vice 
versa. 

















Baked Chicken with Stuffing Is More Wholesome Than Beef 


Clean and draw the chicken, wash in warm water to which a little baking soda has been 
added, and if freshly killed, lay in cold water for half an hour, then wash out the cavity 


thoroughly and lay aside to drain. 
squeezed out of cold water. 
wheat mush may be worked in. 


Make a stuffing of about two cups dry bread crumbs 
Small amounts of stale cracker crumbs or bits of left-over 
Season well with pepper and salt and a powdering of dried 


sage leaves or, if preferred, a half cup chopped celery. Add one teaspoon melted butter and 


two eggs. 


Mix well and press into the cavity, allowing space for swelling. 


Tie legs and 


wings as flat as possible, rub the outside of the chicken well with salt, dust with flour and 


place in the baking pan. 


Cut a thin, wide slice of fat pork and pin across the breast with wooden toothpicks. 
the breast meat moist and tender, and tastes as good as chicken when done. 
slowly till brown, turning and basting every half hour. 


Place giblet in pan and pour in a couple inches of hot water. 


It keeps 
Bake chicken 
Pour in hot water as it cooks down. 


When nearly done place pared potatoes in gravy. Adlow cne hour for potatoes to get done. 


[L. W. M 
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Instructive Reading 
MRS A. H. P., RENSSELAER COUNTY, N Y¥ 

When I am tired there is nothing 
rests me more than reading, and since 
I have so little time for it, I like in- 
Structive as well as interesting litera- 
ture. 

The Agriculturist is 
and has become my 
mint,”’ so to speak. 

I was a stenographer for years, and 
knew little about housework when I 
married, and even less about farming, 
except to admire the fields and crops 
when I happened to be in the country. 

During the early months of my 
married life, I found no time to read, 
and when we had company and our 
friends discussed their crops, I felt 
too ignorant to enter the conversa- 
tion, so kept still and listened. This 
gave folks the impression that I was 
inclined to feel myself above them 
and the remark would be passed to 
my husband, “Your wife doesn’t say 


my favorite, 
“after-dinner- 


much. Perhaps farm folks are not 
good enough.” 
Ah! how mistaken they were; yet 


I felt the need of changing that im- 
pression at once. 
The Agriculturist reached us in the 


mail just as we finished our midday 
meal, and being tired from cooking, 


the rest I[- received from 
instructive articles made my after- 
noon work seem lighter, and helped 
me to gather pointers to enable me to 
enter into conversations, and now I 
fill in a little time each day right 
after dinner by reading practically 
every article, the household articles 
being the first. The receipes have also 
been a great help to me. 

I have never mastered the art of 
making good cookies and some day, 
if you can spare the space, perhaps 
some of our experienced sisters can 
give us detailed points on how to 
make good cookies. I usually get 
mine tough. : 


reading its 


Managing the Bread Crumbs 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 
At no time should bread be wasted, 
particularly at this season of soaring 
prices. 
“My family will not eat bread pud- 


ding,” justified a woman who was 
caught throwing a basin of bread 


pieces to her hens. 

Bread pudding, indeed! Not that a 
good bread pudding need be scorned. 
But this is only one of a dozen ways 
in which I find bread to be useful! 

When several slices have become 
too dry to serve, I trim them evenly, 
toast a golden brown, and serve each 


Square with a poached egg or i 
spoonful of creamed meat or vege- 
tables. 

The trimmings from those stale 


slices, together with other odd bits, are 
dried thoroughly in a warm place 
with not sufficient heat to brown them. 
When these are “bone dry” I run 
them through the food chopper, using 
a very fine plate, which reduces them 


almost to powder, or one a little 
coarser making moderately fine 
crumbs. Both forms I find  indis- 


pensable. 

A clean muslin sugar sack tied over 
the chopper prevents the crumbs from 
scattering, and if not needed for im- 
mediate use the crumbs may be hung 
away in a dry place in these bags 

The coarse crumbs are excellent 
with which to “crumb”  croquettes 
and chops. Mixed with a little melted 
butter I spread them over the top of 
various scalloped preparations. 

The finer crumbs take the place of 
flour for many purposes. When mak- 
ing griddlecakes, either of buckwheat 
or wheat flour, I add half a cup of 
fine crumbs whenever I have them on 
hand. The crumbs are use-‘ul for 
thickening gravies and_ soups, and 
may be used exactly as flour would be 
The finest siftings of crumbs I use in 
place of flour, in which to roll salt 
pork or fish for frying. 

We never make a bread pudding 
solely to dispose of accumulated 
bread, because we find so many other 


uses. We do, however, enjoy a good 
bread pudding with plenty of rich 
milk and eggs 
He Did It 

She always demanded instant and 
unquestioning obedience from her 
children. One afternoon a_ storm 
came up and she sent her little son 


John to close the trap leading to the 
flat roof of the house. 

“But, mother,” began John. 

“John, I told you to shut the trap!” 

“Yes, but mother—” 

“John, shut that trap!” 

“All right, mother, if you 
but—” 

“John!” 

Whereupon John slowly climbed the 
stairs and shut the trap. Four hours 
later the family gathered for dinner, 
but Aunt Mary, who was staying with 


say so, 


the mother, did not appear. The 
mother did not have to ask many 
questions. John answered the first 
one: 

“Mother, she is on the_ roof.” 
Ex. 
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The Song of the Wind 


HE Wind in the poplars went singing one day, 
Where played in the garden small Bessie 
so gay. 
And as gayly she sang in her sweet, childish glee, 
In sympathy, too, sang the Wind in the tree: 


“Ha! ha! pretty Bessie; oh, isn't life fun? 

Oh, who is so gay, ‘neath the dear, shining sun? 

And ha! ha! what a@ feast you have spread for us 
there, 

Out under the rose bush, a’ blooming so fair. 

Then come, Daddy-long-legs, and Miss Butterfly, 

Come hither, dear friends, and we'll eagerly try 

A piece of that very delicious mud pie.” 


The Wind in the poplars went singing so gay, 

Where walked in the garden a maiden one day, 

And as musingly loitered her light step along, 

The Wind, to her young heart, sang sweetly his 
song: 


“Hr ha! pretty Bessie, Sir Knight's coming soon, 
Oh plendid he is, with his helmet and plume. 


And ha! ha! charming Bessie, how hum he'll 
bow, 

So low at your feet, as his love he w . 

Then softly that rose you wii take from ur hair 

The sweet rose of love which he'll joyous! ear 

Your answer ‘twill be to S$ passionate prayer.”’ 

The Wind in the poplars to ed gently the leaves, 

Where walked in the garden a woman at e. 

So falt’ring her step, as ¢ andered a g. 

Yet brightly she smiled at Wind's tender song 

“Sweet peace, dearest Bes he d s nigh done, 

How blessed to walk at tl set of the sun 

Sweet peace, dearest Bessie, He is aiting up 
There, 

To welcome you back to His dear loving care. 

Oh, soon will you both walk again in the light 

Of those Gardens where all is so wond'rous and 
bright 

Sweet peace, dearest Bessie, sweet peace and 
good-night.”’ 


[Edna Closs, Kansas. 


° . ° 
?a’s Indigestion 
WILLIE AURELIA HUDSON, 

Ma and the two children, Sallie and 
John, were peeling peaches. Pa had 
needed John to help fix fence in the 
south pasture, but at sight of the two 
huge tubs of peaches and only little 
Sallie to help Ma, he had said gruffly: 


“Stay here and peel peaches. You ain't | 


much account anyway.” 

Sensitive little 
flushed at the speech, but getting a 
pan out of the cupboard began help- 
ing Ma. Ma would praise his work. 
Every little while she would beam 
at the two children and say: “My, 
it’s nice to have such good help. So 
much nicer than having hired help 
around.” But Pa—well, the least said 
ot Pa’s temper, the better. Some- 
thing always went wrong with Pa, 
The pigs were out or the fence at 
the water gap wouldn't stay fixed or 
he pounded his finger driving nails 
and then it was better for one to be 
elsewhere though usually they 
couldn't be. 

‘Ma,”’ said John timidly, “Ma?” 

“Yes, sonny” answered Ma, stopping 
a humming like that of a big con- 
tralto bee to answer. 


“Ma, when I stayed all night over | 


| How the Colt Lighting and Cooking Plant 
Differs From All Others 


to get out of order—nothing to wear 
out. Farmers have used them for 14 years continuously, without spend- 
ing a cent for repairs. 


DIFFERENT: because it gives a soft but powerful white light— much more 
powerful than any other system. N 
a little switch, 


DIFFERENT: because it is silent. 


at Jim Smith's his pa laughed and cut 
up with us all the time and he said 
Jim was worth more than any hired 
man he ever had."’ John paused. “Ma, 
I can shuck more corn than Jim can 
in an hour. I believe his pa is always 
in a good humor.” 

“Then I wish ours was like him,” 
said eight-year-old Sallie. 

Ma’s Defense 

Ma laid down the towel with which 
she was drying glass fruit jars. 
“Children,” she said gravely, “let me 
tell you something. I don’t believe in 
talking about the neighbors, but Jim 
Smith's pa is head over heels in debt 
at the bank all the time. The farm 
may be taken away from them before 
Jim is grown. Jim Smith's pa isn't 
thinking about the future nor about 
sending his children off to school later 
on, and your Pa is. Already he’s 
made more money off this farm than 
anyone who ever owned it and he 
started in debt, too. Where's that 
debt now?" pursued Ma, dramatically 
“its gone, every bit of it, and you live 
in a home without a dollar hanging 
over it. That's the kind of pa you've 
got. He isn't stingy either. He's 
planning to get an automobile 
next year and to send both of you 
through the high school at Mercer, 
and to get me a piano so I can play 
like I used to and he isn’t planning a 
single thing for himself.” 

“But what makes him so _ cross, 
Ma?” said John more timidly. He had 
never seen placid, sunny-tempered Ma 
so stirred. 


“Because he's ambitious and can’t 


stand to see things go wrong. He 
cares too much to make them go right 
and then your Pa has indigestion. He's 
had it for years and he keeps right 
on at work while Jim Smith's pa rides 
off hunting and lets the folks he owes 
wait for their money. Pa's sick this 
morning. I can tell by the way his 
eyes look. Some men would lie down 


on the sofa all day, but Pa won't.” Ma } 


stopped necessarily, for she was out 
of breath. She picked up the discard- 
ed tea towel and gave it a dramatic 
flourish. “Never criticize your Pa, 
children,” she said decisively. ‘He 
gives you shoes and stockings and 
good food and a eomfortable home, 
and works when he is sick to get 
them.”’ The contralto bee began again, 
a trifle tremulously, then gained vol- 
ume until it was again the cheery 


10-year-old John 


sound which was contagious. First 
Sallie joined im and at last John ina 
ludicrous imitation of his Pa’s bass. 

When the three combined har- 
moniously a man who had been sit- 
ting on the back porch step, arose 
cautiously and made his way to the 
barn. It was Pa. 

Three months later the children 
were helping Ma clean cellar. “Didn't 
I tell you, children, that it was Pa’s 
indigestion which made him cross?” 
said Ma, suddenly. “You see since his 
stomach’s got better there isn’t a man 
in this country who has a better 
temper than he has nor one that 
shows that he loves his family like he 
does.” 

And Ma hummed away happily with 
Sallie and John chiming In. 

But it was the other way around, 
Ma. When Pa’s temper got better, the 
indigestion vanished. Yet since it was 
Ma’s blind faith which cured him, we 
ire glad there was no one to tell her 
the truth. 


Things to Be Remembered 


Remember that you must not fear 


nything, if you would be happy, pros- 

perous and healthy. Fe: i negative 
io-thing that draw its only vitality 
nd substance from the thoughts 
which you choose to devote to it. 
Fear thoughts conne you with the 
other no-things that men call evil. 


Job said that the things which he 
feared had come upon him. Like at- 
tracts like. If you fear evil you attract 
evil, if you trust good you attract 
good. You fear only the things that 
are undesirable; you do not fear the 
good. There is some good in every- 
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thing or it could not exist. You can 
find some good to trust in every- 
thing, if you look for it. 

Fear is only a lack of trust, as dark- 
ness is a lack of light, as cold is a lack 
of heat. You know that light dispels 
darkness and that heat disperses cold; 
then remember that trust scatters 
fear. When you are fearful you are 
using Divine energy to foster that 
which has no reality, which is in truth 
a lack of reality. Use your thought 
energy in trust, and you will have 
some realities to show for it. 

Did fear ever create anything of 
value? No. Did fear ever build up a 
successful business? No; every suc- 
cessful business is founded upon trust. 
Did fear of others ever win friends for 
anyone? No; friends are made by 
those who are willing to trust others 
and meet them half way. Did fear ever 
make anyone happy? No; happiness 
cannot live upon fear. Did fear ever 
heal anybody? No; fear destroys 
health. Trust has a healing effect up- 
on the body. 

Then, you see, that fear is not a de- 
sirable thing to harbor. How shall we 
keep it out? Fear cannot live with 
trust. Cultivate trust, and fear will 
disappear ag darkness before the light. 

There is within everyone an assur- 
ance and trust in the power of good. 
When you realize that God, the good, 
is ‘nearer to you than breathing, and 
closer than hands and feet,’ then you 
will feel that there is only room in you 
for trust, and that fear has no place 
in your mind. You area child of God, 
and you do not need to waste your 
substance in fear.—LUnity. ' 


Forethought spares afterthought. 
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Clear Your Skin 
With Cuticura 
All druggists: Soap 25 
Ointment 25 & 50, Tai. 
cum 25. Sample each 
free of “Cuticura, 
Dept. F. Boston.” 
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“Inl0yearsthere | 
has not been one | 
minute when it | 
was not working | 


perfectly.” 
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DIFFERENT: because there is nothin 
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Write us today for the names and addresses 
of neighbors who have used the Colt double 
service system _ years and prefer it to 
all others. eneft by their experience. 


| J. B. COLT COMPANY 
42nd Street Building ,. 


eee a cabhiee 


o matches required—simply pull 


If it is put im the cellar (where it can stand 
in the corner) you would never know it was in the house. It works 
equally well if put in an outbuilding. 


DIFFERENT: because it runs itself. Beyond putting in a little carbide (like 
crushed stone) and plain water once a month, it requires no attention. 
The U. S. Government lights the Panama Canal with carbide and 
water. 700,000 miners insist on having Carbide Light to work by. 


DIFFERENT: because it not only lights the house and barns more ge than 
any other system, but supplies fuel for a genuine gas cooking r 
range which will cook the meals with all the advantages of the gas ranges 
wel by millions in the big cities. 


DIFFERENT: because its first cost and maintenance are lower than any other 


/ ae Cooking Plant 


Carbide Lighting QU 


New York 
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“We have given 
your generator 
the least atten- 
tion of anything 
on the farm.” 

E. H. MARSHALL 
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MU 
LENA B, ELLINGWOOD 
ENNIE sat on the piazza steps, 
K prow, and his under lip was 
thrust out. 


Why Kennie Stayed at Home 
sulking. A frown puckered his 
“J don't care!” 


he said. (Not that 


he meant it, for he did care.) “My 
muvver's just as mean to me! I ain't 

1 ; 
here any longer! Makes 


going to live : 
me pick up my playthings, and pack 


my blocks and dominoes all in their 
poxes, and wash my ears, and stay in 
this old yard to play, and won't let 
me jump rides on teams, and—and— 
loss 0 things! I'm going to pack a 
trunk, and go ‘way off, and live some- 


where else!” " 
move, are you? Well, 


“Going to 
ll lend you a trunk! 

Kennie looked up. He had been 
speaking aloud, as he often did, talk- 
ing to himself, but he was surprised 
to find that his words had been over- 

sard 
oo stood a little old lady, wear- 
ing a long black cape and a little 
black bonnet tied under her chin. Her 
plack-gloved hands rested on the top 
stout cane. Her bright eyes 


of a e : 
looked at Kennie through a pair of 
spect icles. 

Kennie knew who she was; she 


lived in the little, low, brown house 
at the end of the street, but she had 
never spoken to him before. 

“Where did you think of going, 
since you can’t stay at home any 
more?” the little old lady asked, smil- 
ing a queer little smile. 


“Why.” began Kennie, “why—I— 
maybe I'd like to live down on the 


street back o’ my house, with the lit- 
tle black boys, Jimmie and Joe. They 
don't have to be dressed up, ever, and 
they make mud-pies in the middle of 
the street, and go bare-footed, and— 
ev'ything!” 

“Hm! Yes!” agreed the little old 
lady. “Perhaps you might like that. 
But I happen to know that there 
isn't always as_much to eat there as 
Jimmie and Jo@ would like, and their 


feet are sometimes bare when they 
would be more comfortable with 
shoes and stockings on. Then, too, 


there is only one bed for them and 
their older brother, too. Would you 
like to sleep with them all?” 

Kennie thought of his own white 
crib and answered, “But I s’pect 
there are loss o’ other places I could 
go! Maybe I could be a Nindian.” 

“How fine!’ said the little old lady. 
“Please, may I sit down on the step 
beside vou? We could talk better, 
and then, it tires me to stand so long. 
I'm a little lame, you see.” 

“Oh, s’cuse me,” said Kennie, who 
was really a polite little boy. “Won't 
you go up on the piazza, and sit in 
mamma's rocking-chair??” 

“Oh, no, thank you. I'll sit on the 
step.” 

Kennie moved over to make room. 

“Once,” she went on, “I saw some 

















Just the Style for Your New Dress 
— 2512—The tunic may be omitted, or, it 
may be of contrasting material. This model 
& good for foulard, taffeta, lawn, batiste, 
Singham, chambray, gabardine, serge, wool 
or silk jersey cloth. The sleeve may be fin- 
ished at elbow or wrist length. The pattern 
% cut in seven sizes: $4, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 38 requires 
§ yards of 40-inch material. 

















A. Good “Service” Uniform 
No 2495—This model is excellent for house- 


work or canning clubs, as a uniform. Ging- 
ham, seersucker, galatea, chambray, percale, 
drill, linen, poplin and repp are serviceable 
materials. The sleeve may be in wrist 
length, or short. Contrasting material could 
be used for collar, cuffs, belt. and pocket fac- 
ing. The pattern is cut in seven sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 





Indians, and they had some children. 
The baby was strapped to a board, 
with another piece of wood fixed so 
it pressed against his little forehead, 
to make it flat, for they were called 
Flathead Indians. Comfortable, wasn’t 

“We-ell,” said Kennie, “if I was a 
—a Eskimo boy, I wouldn’t have 
boards like that, and I don’t believe 
I'd have to wash my _ ears—the 
water'd be all ice!” 

“That's so,” said his visitor, “and 
think how much fun it would be to 
live in a little ice hut with no win- 
dows, and have one long, dark night 
last for months! And you would like 


to live on whale oil and things of | 


that kind, wouldn't you?” 

“No, I wouldn't!” 
He thought for a few min- 
utes. “I know!” he said. “If I went 
to that orphans’ home over on West 
street, there’d be enough to eat, and 


lots and lots o’ little boys to play 
with!” 
“Yes,” said the little old lady, 


“there would. And no doubt some 
little boy there would like to change 
places with you. He would like to 
have your mamma tell him stories, 
and kiss him, and to know that he 
belonged to someone who loved him.” 


“But she wouldn’t love him as 
much as she does me!” cried Kennie, 
staring. 


“Oh, wouldn't she? But she’d want 
somebody to love, if her own little 
boy went away! Well, I must be go- 
ing home. When you get ready to 
go away, let me know, and I'll let 
you have that trunk.” 

Kennie smiled with one side of his 
mouth—a queer, twisted little half- 
ashamed smile. 


“IT think—maybe—I didn’t really 
mean I was going away,” he fal- 
tered. “I'm going to stay right here 


in my own home, with my own muv- 
ver.” 

“That's a sensible boy!” said the 
little old lady, as she rose to her feet. 
“And you didn’t mean that she wasn’t 
good to you, either! But I'd be a 
little more careful what I said, if I 
were you. Come to see me some cay, 
if you'd like to. I have-some boxes 
of playthings, all put away, that I'd 
like to show vou. Nobody has scat- 
tered playthings about my house for 
a long, long time!” 

As the little old lady went down 
the street, her cane tapping along the 
sidewalk, Kennie ran into the house, 
where his mother sat sewing. He 
threw his arms around her neck, and 
said: 

“T think you’re the nicest muvver 
in this whole world, and.I ain’t go- 
ing to be cross when you ask me to 
pick up my playthings, ever, any 
more!” 





Our Pattern Service 


If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of. 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, care of 
this paper. 

BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 
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Kennie shud- | 














There’s enough of shadow along life’s 
way, 
Enough of sorrow and want and woe, 
So the thing to do is, be brave and true, 
And scatter sunshine where’er you go. 











What Love Will Do 
Love is the greatest power in 
world, It is the only principle 
speaks all languages. 
language peculiarly its own, one tha 
every living creature 
Everyone responds to 


its call. 


by love. 


Love has taken the wolf out of the 


dog and given us instead the 
faithful and affectionate of 


mos 


ferocious wild cat. 
of other domestic animals. 
jungle and forest and made 
household pets, playmates and pro 
tectors of our children.—[O. S. Mar 
den in September Nautilus. 





Good Advice 
Count a hundred when you're mad, 
If you don’t you'll wish you had! 
Hold your temper! Keep control 
Of your body, mind and soul. 

[J. G. Mills in Nautilus. 


the 
that 
It also speaks a 


understands, 
The 
fiercest animal is tamed and subdued 


animals. 
It has evolved our house cat from the 
The same is true 
Kindness 
has trained the savage beasts of the 
them 
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t | get this book. I’m smashing 
prices this yearon Kalamazoo \\ia 
Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, Gas\Qy 
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Yes, Sir! 
You CAN 


/Save Money! 
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beautiful lustre on glass. 





Lightens the Labor 
} of Housework 


Keep a box of 20 Mule Team Borax handy in the 
It will save much of the time and labor 
usually spent in housework. Sprinkled in the 





| MULE TEAM BORAX 


quickly cuts grease off silver and dishes and puts a 
It keeps pots and pans bright 





and shining and cleans floors, paint and woodwork 


without scrubbing. 


Makes easy work of cleaning 


the gas range and keeps the bathtub white and sanitary. 
Endorsed and used by health authorities everywhere. 


At All Dealers 
Send for “Magic Crystal” Booklet. It describes 


100 househol 


uses for 20 Mule Team Borax. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO.—NEW YORK—CHICAGO 
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Areally tremendous bargain. Proves how Hartman 
ate you big values in house furnishings. Get this 
andsome set on 30 days’ trial. en if not satisfied 
ship it back and we will pay freightboth ways. If you 
keepit, pay only $4.30 in 60 days, take a year to pay all. 
Artistically made by expert furniture craftsmen, 
of seasoned solid oak, handsome, popular fumed fin- 
ish, in correct Mission design, Complete with arm 
rocker, large arm chair, le, sewing rocker, 
of side chair, tabourette and book ends. Orna- 
mented with rich cut out design as shown in the 
illustration. The chairs and rockers have seats up- 


with ish brown leather 
over strong, easy steel spring slats. Most comfort- 


THE HARTMAN Co. 
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able, lasting and beautiful. 
some. 
Shipped 
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Western New York State. 
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Complete Set Elegantly Designed Mission F 
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Only by seeing and using this splendid Mission 
ou appreciate its value and desirability. 
rom our Chicago warehouse or factory in 
Shpg. wei, 
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rniture 
roomy and hand- 


t about 140 Ibs. 


Don’t miss this bargain. Order while we can furnish 
it at this special price, Remember—sent on approval. 


No risk to you. 


Order Now iidrmxs 

¥ Pay $4.30 
in 60 days. Balance $4.27 
every ys. 

1367L2 Sallie Street 

Dept. 4119 Chicago 


Book—Free 


Write for Hartman’s Bar- 
gain Book of H 
 —, - also Facts 
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Terms on all Farm Neces- 
sities, Machinery, Etc. 
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w Or ange Judd Service Bureau pwsnng 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 





COMPLAINT 
ee 


Sows Did Not Pig Cold 

About a year ago a number of my ac- 
quaintances entered into a co-operative 
contract with Deming live stock com- 
pany, Chicago. Buyer was to have title 
to five brood sows, for which the buyer 
was to pay $325, $50 down, balance $25 
monthly. The contract provided that 
the company was not to charge any sal- 
aries or other general expenses, but was 
to care for the sows and pigs and divide 
the profits, Buyer had no right to any 
particular sow or pigs, but only a pro- 
rata interest in all of them. I went in be- 
cause I was shown the names of quite 
a number of town and city people who 
had invested, and was assured profits 
would be big. As late as July they ac- 
cepted a payment from me of $25, but 
understand they are in difficulties. 
{V. M. 

This old scheme has been worked in 
various way by plausible. saiesmen. 
They talk all the possibilities of big 
profits in a way that will make thuse 
without experience with pigs sure 
there are millions in it. These schemers 
avoid farmers who know from expe- 
rience that all is not gold that glitters 
in the pig business. 

Justin Ashton was president of the 
Deming outfit. After indictment, trial 
and conviction in the federal court of 
Pittsburgh, he is now under sentence 
for certain transactions directly con- 
nected with National Hog Company, if 
not with the Deming. 

An investigator sends out a financial 
statement of the Deming to July 23 
showing that it has taken in something 
over $11,000 which has all been spent. 
It appears that the hogs supposed to 
belong to the company and sold under 
contract are held under chattel mort- 
gage by parties at Deming N M; like- 
wise the land claimed by Deming 
company was bought on contract and 
only a part of the stipulated price was 
paid thereon. 





Pay Allotments 

Subscribers continue to inquire re- 
garding the delay in the receipt of 
policies issued by the war risk insur- 
ance bureau to men in the military 
and naval service and in the receipt 
of allotments of their pay. In addi- 
tion to the causes of delay which we 
have previously explained in these col- 
umns, and which it is almost impos- 
sible to overcome, it is known that the 
responsibility rests in many cases up- 
on the soldier himself, due to his fail- 
ure, from design or misunderstanding, 
to report his dependents to the proper 
authorities. Furtherfore, more than 
~0,000 enlisted men have refused to 
make allotments of pay to their wives 
on the ground of desertion, unworthi- 
ness or other causes; and every such 
instance requires careful investigation 
involving considerable time. More 
than 8000 of these claims for exemp- 
tion have already been allowed and 
many others are still undecided. In- 
quirers are advised to write directly to 
the war risk insurance bureau, treas- 
ury department, Washington, D C. 





D.B. Cornell Company 


If any farmer knowingly signs a con- 
tract with the above outfit or its agent, 
J. Looker, for listing his farm for 
sale by said concern, and does so with 
the distinct understanding on the farm- 
er’s part that if he withdraws his farm 
from their hands he must pay them a 
withdrawal fee of 1% or 2% of the ask- 
ing price, and then if the farmer tries 
to repudiate the contract it is possible 
that the courts will compel him to pay 
it. However, it is past comprehension 
how any farmer knowingly will agree to 

ay 1% or 2% of its value to any agent 

‘or NOT selling his farm! 

One party wko signed up with Looker, 
in ignorance of the withdrawal fee 
clause. has received a number of duns 
from D. B. Cornell, Below is a recent 
one. Cornell now states that he has 
“decided to eliminate the withdrawal 
fee.” Any farmer who does not do any 
business with D. B. Cornell company 
will escape receiving through the mails 
anything like the following most Insult- 
ing letter: 

violating her written ledges and treaties, 
ene couned the war in — The civilized 
world despises and loathes her for it. 

You signed a contract—pledging yourself to fulfill 


its terms. To date you have not lived up to this 
pledge. Germany will be, must be punished for her 
lack of honor. The laws of credit. honor and honesty 


demand that YOU be punished, if you, TOO, violate 
your written pledge to the creditor who trusted you. 
This punishment consists of an action in court that 
will protect the creditor and warn others that you 
cannot be trusted, 

You have ignored the letters we have written you. 
We are now waeerring a S-cent stamp against your 
eense of fairness in a final appeal to your honesty to 
take care of thig matter before it is too late No 
bonest person can afford to be sued! No honest 
person has to be sued! But if you won't settle this 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 


becoming a subscriber. 





Agriculturist showing that you are a 2 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by 4 
SATISFACTION 
matter with us at once, you will be sued. It is to 
save you that trouble that this letter is written. 
Please don’t take up our time or your own by 
promising payment. Instead. send us your check by 
return mail for the amount of ciaim, or for as much 
as you can get together in the next_few days. It is 


to your interest to get this matter off your mind, and 
the only way you_can do that is to pay it. 

This is our LAST letter to you. It is also your last 
chance to adjust the matter amicably. Whether the 
mailman delivered our receipt of your payment or 
the constable serves a Summons on you, depends on 
your respect for written pledge and your prompt 
action when you receive this letter. 

We hope that you do not have the Teutonic belief 
that contracts are but made to be broken, but that 
your way is the American way of fair and square 
dealings with your fellowmen. 

D. B, CORNELL COMPANY, 
By D. B. Cornell. 


In a word, there is no property 
which the victims can attach and no 
means of making any recovery for the 
money they put in. This sort of thing 
has been repeatedly exposed in this 
column for years past. Several of our 
subscribers asked us about it when so- 
licited to go into it, and upon receipt 
of our reply kept out of it. Others 
were induced to part with their money 
ty slick agents. It is understood that 
their losses through National hog com- 
pany have been large. 





Frank B. Allen in Bankruptcy 

Frank B. Allen of Springfield, Mass, 
has been running a creamery here for 
about 10 years. During the past year or 
more he has been running it without 
bond, TI understand, and closed on July 
5, owing his patrons for May and June 
milk. Our checks were two and three 
(and sometimes more) months behind 
last year. According to your quotations, 
the average price for butter during May 
was 46 cents, although I understand a 
creamery in a nearby village paid 51 
cents for May. We sold our milk on the 
butter fat basis, and taking Orange Judd 
quotations, figuring four pounds butter 
to 190 pounds milk, our bill for May 
would be $44.76, and for June, averaging 
45% cents, would be $67.23, a total of 
$111.39, the amount of our claim.—[A. 
, Rensselaer County, N Y. 

Mr Allen informs us that he has 
paid all of the farmers around Peters- 
burg except one party to whom he 
owes $1174, also several others whose 
claims aggregate some $2000, making 
a total owned in that vicinity of about 
$3000, Last summer he shut down his 
creamery that he had operated for 
many years at Bangor, Franklin 
county, N Y, also the one at Middle- 
town Springs, Vt. These farmers got 
their money in full. All the other New 
England farmers from whom he has 
been buying milk have been paid ex- 
cept six, according to his statements. 
He has now gone into bankruptcy, 
Spellman & Spellman of Springfield, 
Mass, being his attorneys with whom 
all claims should be filed. His assets 
are largely suburban real _ estate, 
which is abnormally slow just now 
owing to war ccenditions. It is very 
difficult to say how much on the dollar 
these farmers will receive, but it looks 
as though it will be a long time before 
they will get their money. 

Mr Allen states that he lost money 
fast last spring and summer a year 
ago. He said he was paying $2.75 to 
$3 per 100 pounds for milk, but could 
get only 42 cents for butter, while his 
cheese sold at 24 to 2614 cents. He 
says he lost $20,000 in a single month. 
Had he been able to sell that milk in 
the market at retail as whole milk, he 
thinks he could have pulled through, 
but the large quantity of surplus milk 
at the high prices floored him. Prior 
to 1916, when he paid from 90 cents 
to $1.50 for milk, from May to Sep- 
tember inclusive, and up to $2 in 
winter, he was able to show some 
profit ahd pay his bills, but claims 
that the advance in the price he had 
to pay for whole milk last year so ex- 
ceeded what he could get out of it as 
to break him. 

Mr Allen says condensers made big 
profits on the condensed milk made 
in 1916 from whole milk bought then 
at much lower prices than now pre- 
vail. The condensed product sold in 
the winter of 1916-7 at good prices 
for export and for army and navy. Mr 
Allen states that condensed milk is 
now accumulating, and that it can be 
bought for less than the present 
wholesale price for a corresponding 
amount of whole milk. 

Mr Allen was for many years man- 
ager Of the Springfield co-operative 
milk association, which did a good 
business and returned fair prices to its 
farmer members who marketed their 
milk through it. When it quit, some 
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years ago, he says it owed him $4000 
for its notes he had indorsed, for 
which he got about $1000 worth of 
equipment and the good will of its 
wholesale trade. 


D. E. W. can find out all about ob- 
taining a federal loan for 36 years at a 
reasonable rate of interest upon farm 
in West Virginia by writing to tne fed- 
eral Loan Bank, Baltimore, Md. If he 
fails to find the kind of a team he 
wants in his own vicinity or county he 
can doubtless get same in Cincinnati. 
Either horses or mules make a good 
team. Either have their advantages as 
best for farm work, but if a team is to 
ibe used steadily, for hauling stuff, 
mules usually are considered prefer- 
able. To ship a team in car with other 
freight may greatly increase the cost 
as freight rates are based upon official 
freight tariffs. He can find out about 
what it will cost to ship a team weigh- 
ing from 1200 to 1400 pounds each, 
from any market to his local station, 
by applying to his station agent. We 
do not seem to locate the manufac- 
turer of what you call the spring top 
jar, perhaps you mean the Atlas type of 
jar. The Atlas is manufactured by 
the Hazel-Atlas Glass Co, Wheeling, W 
Va. You might also write to Smalley, 
Kivlan & Onthank, Boston, Mass, mak- 
ers of the “Smalley” jar. 


A Deal in Empire Common 
_ I was interested in the discussion Bit 
in stock deal, in a recent issue. I also 
had a little experience with Empire tire 
and rubber common. I bought same over 
the phone from a Mr Reed of Andrews 
& Co. I paid $2 per share and was to 
pay $6 more. However, I did not find 
it necessary to pay the balance. In my 
ease the transaction was verbal and of 
course Mr Reed denied that he had 
made certain statements when I talked 
to him later. I had only $50 at stake 
and it was too small anamount to make 
much of a yell about. Apparently they 
sold my shares on the market for $4 
and sent me a statement and afterward 
closed the account stmply by wiping 
out the unpaid balance.—[B. E. C., New 
York. 

Whether Empire will be able to 
make enough money to pay up the 
script that is issued for back divi- 
dends and then be able to pay divi- 
dends in future remains to be seen. 
The purchase of such stock is gener- 
ally recognized as more or less specu- 
lative. Usually the brokers who sell 
stocks assume no liability for the 
price going up or down. If they have 
underwritten or subscribed for a lot of 
stock, the brokers are interested in 
selling it so as to make their profit. 
Such business is legitimate, provided 
there is no fraud or misrepresentation. 
We do not know of any responsible 
brokers who guarantee the principal 
and interest of stocks they sell. 





Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


Farm Finance 

Crop moving loans should now be 
accepted by the banks at 5% interest 
per annum. Any bank making such a 
loan for four months can rediscount 
three-fourths of it with war finance 
corporation at Washington at the rate 
of 5%. No bank now has any excuse 
for refusing to make three or four 
months’ loans to farmers against the 
sale of their crops. 








Notes secured by federal farm loan 
bonds may be discounted by na- 
tional banks. The federal reserve 
board so decides; see its bulletin July 
6, 1918, page 635. 


Life insurance companies have 
greatly increased their loans on farm 
mortgages. In two recent years this 
increase amounted to 200 million dol- 
lars, while the loans on city real es- 
tate fell off somewhat. In the first 
nine months of 1917, a year ago, new 
farm loans to the amount of 200 mil- 
lion dollars were negotiated. 





No personal income tax return to 
the federal revenue was submitted for 
the year 1917 by many well-to-do 
farmers. They kept no books and had 
no accurate means of showing their 
income exceeded $3000 if married, or 

if unmarried. Many of these 
farmers are now receiving notice from 


the federal tax collector that the 
must make out such a report and m 
not only the income tax but a heavy 
penalty for having defaulted on these 
items heretofore. The law Permits 
fines up to $5000 or a long term of im. 
prisonment. Any farmer whose income 
exceeded the figures noted, or that 
came anywhere near that, would do 
well at once to see the nearest « Ollector 
of internal revenue and talk over with 
him frankly, for no farmer wants to 
evade his just taxes to the gov rnment 
any more than he wants to be unduly 
taxed. 





Direct loans to canning concerns in 
New York are promised by the war 
finance corporation where such are 
necessary to stimulate the industry 
this summer and fall. New York has 
a large crop of vegetables for canning 
and these should be utilized, especially 
in view of more or less shortage in 
other territory. The plan is the organ. 
ization of a large warehouse company, 
this to issue negotiable receipts fo; 
goods stored, on which money can be 
borrowed by the canning concerns 
needing same. 


State Fairs 


— erend. P—. —~-epaa 
Mt. SNR cccctscccccces Ss 
Virginia, Richmond ................. Ostia 


Local and County Fairs. 


NEW YORK Summit, Akron, 014 
Tuscarawas, Dover, 


Albany, Altamont, Gite, idinn ~ 
8 17-18 cups 


Allegany, aoe, 17-30 Wayne, Wooster, 


% S§ 20-0 
Allegany, Cuba, 8 10-13 anaie 
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* Ohio Indepe 
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Clinton, Plattsburg,. Palestine, . re 

8 9-13 Ironton, Ironton, § 10-14 

Delaware, Delhi, § 10-13 Loudonville, Loudonville, 

° 9 





Erie, Hamburg, S 24-27 8 24-4 
Franklin, Malone, Senecaville, Senecarille, 
8 17-20 Sept 11-12 
Jenesee, Batavia, 8 17-21 Smyrna, Freeport, 
fefferson, Cape Vincent, . 8 24-28 
0- PENNSY 
Livingston, Avon, 8 24-27 é on 
Livingston, Hemlock, adams, Bendersville, 
2-4 D 18-20 


Monroe, Rochester, S 2-7 
New York, New ioe. 
New York, New vou. 


Oneida, Rome, § 30-03 
Oneida, Vernon, 8 25-27 
Oneida, Boonville, 


Allegheny, Iinperial, 

Armstrong, —— . 
7. 

Beaver, Junction Park, 


25-28 
Bedford, Bedford, 01-4 
Berks, Reading, S 24-2 


S 17-20 Blair, Altoona, § 10-13 
dntario, Canandaigua, Bradford, Athens, 
8 19-21 S 16-20 


Orleans, Albion, § 11-14 “ Bradford, Troy, S1l-H 
Oswego, Fulton, S§ 24-27 Bucks, Quakertown, 8 6-7 
Otsego, Morris, 01-4 Butler, North Washing- 
Otsego, Oneonta, 8 16-20 ton, S$ 10-13 
Otsego, Richfield Springs. Cambria, Carrolltown, 
8 23-25 S 17-2 


Queens, Mineola, 8 24-28 
Rensselaer, Troy. O 1-4 
Rensselaer, Nassau, 

§ 10-13 
Rockland, New City, 

S$ 18-21 
St Lawrence, ae 


Schoharie, Cobleskill. _ 


Cameron, Emporium, 
Carbon, ,Lehightown, 
8 17-20 
Center, Center =) 
Shester,, West Chester, 
58 18-21 
Dlarion, Clarion City, e 


Schuyler, Watkins send Clearfield, Clearfield, | 
8 24-27 t- 

Seneca, Waterloo, Columbia, Blo< mer) 
8 24- 

Steuben, Bath, He Crawford, Titusville, 2 


Suffolk, Riverhead, 
8 17-20 
Owego, 8 10-13 


Cumberland, Carlisle, 
Tioga, § 24-27 
fompkins, Ithaca, 


Dauphin, Gratz, 0 15-18 


8 17-20 Delaware, M« aia. 2% 
Wayne, Lyons, 0 3-5 N 2 
Wayne, Newark, S 5-7 Hk, St Mary's, § 17-21 
Wayne, Palmyra, 8 26-28 Auntingdon, nutes : 


Yates, Penn Yann, 


S 16-19 fefferson, Punssutawnes, 

a Sa OSE fete, Pert Bi a 
ae Lancaster, . 

A‘len, Lima. 89-13 Lawrence, Pulaski, it 


Auglaize, Wapakoneta, 8 10-12 
8 17-20 Lebanon, Lebanon, 

Belmont, St ae 5 3 § 17-2 

‘ Luzerne, Dallas, § 25-27 

Brown, Georgetown, igeomine. Huctieseil, 

Butler, Hamilton, © 1-4 ethport, 

Carroli, Carrolitown, ae, a 


01-3 neboro, 
Columbiana, Lisbon, a "iy o4-20 
oy a $ 17-19 Mercer, Mercer, S$ 17-1 
Co Cos wg = Mifflin, Lewistown, ne 
a Nazareth, 
Crawford. B "att Vorthampton, Soi 
> Perry, Newport. 08-1 
Defiance, Hicksville, Philadelphia, Phila- 
nad cnn 8 17-20 delphia, N59 
aware, Powell, set, 
op CS Soe, 


Brie, Sandusky, S 24-2 ersdale, 
Fairfield, Lancaster: | Jomerset, Meyersaar 9 
* orksville, 
Geauga, Burton, S 17-20 Suiiven, Porkers 01- 
Guernsey, Old wears. Jusquehanna, Montress 


ton, 
Harrison, Cadiz, § 17-19 fioga, Mansfield, S 17-20 
Henry, Napoleon, S 17-20 Tioga. Westfleld. § 10-13 
Hocking, Logan. S 25-28 Onion, Lewisburg. 
Jefferson, Smithfield, 0 15-18 
8 25-27 Venango, Oil ¢ iy, 03-35 
8 17-20 Washington, Burgetts: 


wn, 
8 10-13 Wayne, Honesdale, 01-4 
Licking, Newark, 8 10-13 Wyoming, Tunkhanncel, 














Logan, Bellefontaine, > 
nae 10-13 7. — sien 
Mahoning, Canfield, ‘ork, York, - 
§ 10-12 Brie, Wattsburc. 8 10-13 
Marion, Marion, § 17-21 Greene, Carm elt, 
a ee Fe 
. v. - 
Morgan, a. MARYLAND 
-1 ~~ 
Morrow, Mt Gilead, Frederick, Frederick, 
§ 24-27 0 2235 


Muskingum, Zanesville, 
17-20 


i- NEW JERSEY 
Paulding, Paulding, 
. 8 9-13 Mt Holly, Mt Holly 13 


Preble, Eaton, 8 23-27 

Putnam, Ottawa, 1-5 Interstate, Trenton, 94 

Richland, Mansfeld, | = 8 

Sandusky, Fremont, WEST VIRGINIA 
S 17-20 


Shelby, Sidney, $ 10-13  Hairison, Clarksburg 


Stark, Canton, 8 25-28 









































Makes a Bigger Man of the Farmer 


ARMING is the biggest consumer of 

man-power; every farmer knows there 
is a shortage of man-power. Therefore 
every one must increase his efforts; he 
must do more work and more of it in 
less time. 


A very large percentage of Overland 
cars are bought by farmers. They. real- 
ize Model 90’s vaiue in multiplying their 
usefulness, saving their time, energy and 
increasing their efficiency. 


Let an Overland perform innumerable 
work duties for you and in addition be 
an endless source of recreation and 
benefit for every member of the family. 

Select this beautiful, roomy Model 90 
and you save money in the first cost 
and maintenance. 

You cannot get complete satisfaction 
from less advantages than it gives 

And you cannot get as much value in 
any other car for the low price of this 
Model 90. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 


Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 
Catalog on request, please address Dept. 1181 


It has a powerful, fuel-saving motor; 
narrow turning radius; rear c ntilever 
springs; 106” wheel base; 31 x 4 tires, 
non-skid rear, electric Auto-Lite start 
ing and lighting and vacuum fuel sys- 
tem. 

Order your Model 90 now. 

Five Points of Overland Superiority: 


Appearance, Performance, 
Comfort, Service and Price 











Our Big Fall Money Saving 


HICAGO HOUSEWRECKING CO 


Cc 
d * 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


io Y of 








° September 7, 191g 





















Famous Armstrong Kerosene Engines 
Now Built for Harris Brothers! 


The one and only real successful kerosene engine is now offered at reduced prices for the 
first time in 51 years. The builders of these celebrated engines have turned to us to distribute 


their product... Like many other leading manufacturers 
concession in order that we might use our wonderfu 
many thousand friends and customers with the mos 
engine ever offered—"Built for Service Since 1867". 









exclusive features of the Armstrong construction. 


Your old engine taken as part payment ona 
Armstrong Engine you select. Free trial—mos 
liberal terms, and a gu ntee forever. 


Los 






Buys the 
: 2H.P. 
Sea SY Size! 
—S- << — - en 


Armstrong engines are now ready for quick shipment in the sizes 
below: Order No. JB-390 —2 H. P. $66.00, 3 H.P. $85.00, 
6 H.P. $168.00, 7 H.P. $240.00, 12 H.P. $420.00, i6 
H. P. $840.00. 














Consists of porcelain en- 
ameled 6 ft. bath tub, half 
circle lavatory, size 18x21 
to. 





cock, faucets, opp 
pipes,etc.ready to install. 
No, JB-1742—Rath-room outfit, $65.00. No. JB-1743—Bath-tob with 
am $31.50. No. JB-1744—Haif circle lavatory with fittings, 
13.50. No. JB-1745—Closet outfit complete, $22.50. 










Hot Water, Steam 

and Warm Air heat 
{ng systems, guaranteed to the last fitting, high grade and 
thoroughly efficient are offered by Us now at unusually low 
prices. Simply send us a rough « 
rooma In your o. Let our experienced engin: 
you of all worry and aselst yee in deciding upon the best 
plant for your jcular building, and the most economical 
way to install it. 


Lots of 3 


iin,PerFoot7¢ “sob $3.04 


Good Iron Pipe in ran- 


dom lengths complete 
with couplings, all Nen-Tip Hog, Troughs made of 

» . j . oavy vanized fron, painte: hack. 
size we. Order No. JB Moavy bar iron cross brace an¢é legs, 
204, 1" per foot 7 cents, strongly riveted; capacity 29 gallone. 

. J 5 0 8 2 ide, t e 208 

Order No. JB-205, 1% $3.14. In lots of three each $3.04. in 
per foot 9 cents, lots of six each $2.94 


they have made the necessary price not delay. 


| sales organization to acquaint our 
t simple, reliable and economical 
Get all the facts—here's the chance 





Buy Your Roofing Needs Now—Don’t Delay 
These Low Sale Prices Prevail 


This is your big chance to bey, prepared roofing, metal roofing and siding 
at prices that will not be equalled in eco 


Quick action is 


Read them carefully, mail order q » 


Now Sold Exclusively by Us! 


come, 
for the supply of these bargain lots is limited. 
yourself against disappointment. 


you've been hoping and waiting for. Learn all about the many improved, superior, Ajez high grade rubber sustoced rocBag: pat up 168 8q. ft. tothe roll. Complete with 


and cement No. JB-802, 8-ply, per roll 


nomy for some time to Bat you must 


to insure 


7, per roll $1.47. 1-ply, per roll $1.07. 
Rawhide stone faced Gold Medal Roofing, guaran- 
teed pte Rolls contain 108 sq. ree naile and 
cement . No. JB-303, per roll $2.20. 


Our Famous Rawhide Rubber Roofing, 3-ply, guar- 
anteed for 12 years; a high de covering. lis 
se {ee oa. tt.. aus oe cement inciodea, Be. 
. 3-ply per ro! +64; 2-ply, 
i-piy, per roll $1.20. wietiannsas 
10,000 rofle of extra heavy high grade roofing: red 
or gray siate coated, rock faced, brown pebble 
reat, Senblo sanded, mineral or’ mica surfaced. 
jo. . Der ro , ft., 
wie, Si'sar o! 8q 3 and cement 










Here’s Big News for America’s Corn 
Growers— Our First Announcement 
and your best chance to owna World’s 
Famous Watts Corn Sheller in any size 


now buys the Watts’ 
No. 4 Corn Sheller, 
built for the man who 
shells for himse|f and 
a few neigh bors. 
Cleanly shells 75 to 125 
bushels hour with a 









A meet the needs of every farm. 
¥ In taking Watts entire factory 
output and the exclusive 
sale of these machines, weare 4 



















° . 23 i 2 1/2 In. corruga’ 
—small, medium or large capacity to | Sales “nse!s Th Hee Ne se eee 
100 sq. ft. $2.00. 


26 gnace painted 2 1/2 in. corrugated, overhauled 


gauge extra heavy painted, 2 1 /2 in. corrugated 


24 
ss sheets for yf barns, graparies, 





ing sheets; 1/2 ft. long. No. J 


eta. No. JB-307, per 100 eq, ft. $3.00. 





B-308, per 100 sq. ft. $3.50. 








able to offer them at big cut 
prices in all sizes, under A 





























‘ most liberal terms, with ~ Other 
all the corn—stacks the > ote 
7 a 30-day Free Trialand 
i ~~ a guarantee of com- Sizes 
plete and lasting are now of- 






satisfac- fered at equally 


big reductions. 


his own use. Capacity 50 
A 1 > bushels per ra Vy 
a3H.P. ne, now 5 
Order No. 18-900. 
a — 7 Goa Soater with 
4 standard equipment includin, 
¢ box, elevator, cob stacker, ty “Re 
: feeder, on steel trucks. Capacity bu. 
per hour, now $300.00. Order No. JB-903. 
. Watts No. 8 Double Cylinder Corn Sheller for 
evstom work, with dard equipment, wagon box elevator, 
swivel cob stacker and feeder on steel trucks. Capacity 600 bu. 
Der b $436.50. Order S. 





Write for prices on different equipment. 








Ptrap. 6 JB-6539, 20x86 inch, 
$16.00. All other eizes. 





18 different eizes, both single 
and double styles. Patented — 
sectional—put up in a few hours, | JB-1607. 
Made of best lumber. Qeality and —— 

coupon for, complete, descriptive sehee black Japan. For 1909 


. -Up’’ o 19 models, 
cacpigs of ,, Presto-Up" Garages 9 1517 and 1918 models, 425.00. 


Latest Honeycomb 
cal 











You must act quick, or be disappointed, 
A limited number of these World's fam- 
ous original and genuine Sharples Tubu- 
lar‘*A’’ Cream Separators car ! 
inallsizes. Our previous ann 
have brought a flood of orders from wise, 
posted farmers everywhere, and cur en- 
tire remaining stock will soon be ,one. 





23 on SU daye 


We will eccent your old separator »s part 
int. es g 
trial— give you four months to puy for 


e . e acy 

No. JB-20 Sharples No. 2, now $42.50, 
Sharples No. 8, now $47.50. Sharple 8 No. 4. 
now $55.00. les No. 6, now $67.50, 
Sharples No. 9, sow $75.00. 





% Light Ramely-Falk Electric Light 
Outfit complete with Willard rubber jar 
storage batteries, 30 volts. No. JB-213. 
Complete $210.00. 





Advance Ensilage Cutter 5120 


> 


Enormous capacity—15 to 20 tons per 
hour. Cuts any silage as fast as you 
ean feed it. Order No. JB-214. Now 
only $120.00, 


Best made, biggest capacity. Built to 
run from large tractor, or small gas 
engine. Hand feed size 16 in. x 18 in, 
No. JB-215. Now $225.00. 


Other sizes proportionately low. 











Per 
Gallon 


$47 


Our guaranteed house paint 
of best formula spreads far- 
ther, wears longer and costs 
less, 28 non-fading colors to 





Per ROD, 33 Cents 


Special barbed bottom galvanized hog 
ctng Stro 
choose from. Order No. JB- of’ No“ in top Wire and Ne 14 Inter, 
206, per gallon $1.77. Guaran- mediate line and stay wires. Stays 
teed quality Barn Paint, a lasting cuneadt @ nates Geet, To. 
eservative, 6 colors. Order No, eS nen, i eae 
B- 207, per gallon $1.00. a? laches. ber rod 39¢. 











$18.00, Indeor | $2.50 Cobbler Outfit 


a 





Complete cob- 
bler outfit con- 
sisting of re- 
versible iron 
er, finished in birch | Stand, lasts, 
mahogany. Cast mer, knife, 
metal frame and 
base, steel casing alts, 3 
in azare blue rivets, heel 

eS ee ant piates, leather and subbed coment, Same, 
wie one eee sa nch, soldering copper, thread and wax. 
SBisi6 each 35s: Geaer No. JB-54. Complete $1.65. 


Improved chemical 
indoor closet, fitted 














Per Pr. 


95¢ 


Regulae 
$5.00 extra 
fine Anti- 
giare aute 
lens. 200C prisms cut on the inner 
side with bull’s eye pointing down 
below center, floods the road 
ahead with soft light. Supply lim- 
ited, order quick. Fits any car, 
meets all anti-glare laws. Give 
size of your lenses. No.JB-212. 
Per pair 9Sc. 














HARRIS BROTHERS CO., Dept. JB-31, Chicago, Ilinois 


Mark an X in the square below te show which books you want. They 


are FREE and sent postpaid. 


Direct dealing with us means more than just a big money-saving. 


It means guar- 


anteed satisfaction as to quality, and the fair, square-deal treatment which has been the corner- 


stone of this business for a quarter of a century. 
That is why this business, founded in 1892, has grown 


that we insist upon satisfaction for you. 


Cl Sepplice een |B |e per ory rn Cc ers panetaute have made our name famous from ocean to ocean. 
Cc) Roofing, Siding and Wire and Fencing 0) Paints — Varnishes 
Ceilings Catalog . and Supplies 


Harris H. Book of “P. -Up”’ Portable Furniture — Rags and 
C) Plans, Bares, ete. C] Manet, Aten C] 4 


[L] Watts Corn Sheller Catalog 


SB cencenctmmnnnammnnemannns Town 








Articles Offered Are 


se 











R. F. D. Box No. or Street............. ———— OTe 





through 25 years’ honest public dealing to its present large proportions. 
steady growth in power to serve our growing host of regular customers. 
ing power has brought us added ability to control the sources of those tremendous bargains that 


You must remember in all your dealings here 


Each year has marked our 
Our increasing cash buy- 


And remember, each purchase, no matter how 


small or large the amount involved is accepted by us and sent to you under the protection of our $10,000,000 guar 
antee—backed by our entire institution. YOU MUST BE SATISFIED IN ALL YOUR DEALINGS HERE. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


WeS at That You Order Promptly f: This Advertisement, 
aaa stead Ase Beton en teh ey 


35 and Iron Streets 


QWNERS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




























